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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


... the magazine for the men whose decisions today shape the products of tomorrow 


Don McFarland* of General Electric was speaking 





to a luncheon gathering at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel... 





", »« « Take, for example, electric clocks. They come in a wide range 
of sizes, colors, shapes, textures and materials. Yet the inner workings 
of all are identical." 


"Engineering has little to do until we provide the material and design 
speci fications. " 


"Design determines the uniqueness of each face, each case... turns 
uniformity into variety, and provides a wide range of electric clocks for 
the marketplace." 


Mr. McFarland's remarks are indicative of the importance of the industrial 
designer today. It is his function to bring the product successfully to 
the marketplace. To do so he must specify materials, components, colors, 
textures, finishes, and packaging. 


To achieve a unique product, the industrial designer will often select 
unique materials and finishes which are available only from a single 
source. His design specifications for woodclad steel, textured glass, 
specially finished metals and plastics, amount to billions of dollars 
worth of business each year. 


If you have a product, a finish, a component, a material, or anything 
else that offers original creative opportunity to the industrial designer, 
you should bring your story to his attention. The best way to do this is 
in the pages of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, the only publication devoted to the 
industrial designer and read by more than 10,000 A.B.C, industrial 
designers and design minded executives. 


Examine this March issue of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. Then prepare to join our 
rapidly growing list of advertisers who have discovered the importance 
of bringing their processes, components and materials to the attention 
of the designers who are creating America's products today. 





Cordially yours, 


Paul R. Kane 
Vice President, Advertising 


MEMO TO ADVERTISERS 


*Manager of Industrial Design for Housewares and Radio Receivers 


March, 1960 
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imaginaion 


AND DUPONT PLASTICS 


DELRAIN 
acetal resin 


What DELRIN 
offers to designers 


Du Pont “Delrin” acetal resin is a completely new material that offers 
designers distinct performance and cost advantages in many applica- 
tions once reserved for metals. Today, ‘Delrin’ is being used in hun- 
dreds of products where die-cast zinc and aluminum, cast and machined 
brass, stainless steel and cast iron were once considered “‘standard”’. 
Imaginative and cost-conscious designers have taken advantage of the 
unique properties offered by “Delrin” to make such products better 
and at lower cost. Household items, sporting equipment, telephone 
components, gears, housings, plumbing fixtures, valve parts, clothing 
fitments are examples. 

On these pages you will find some of the good reasons why “Delrin” 
opens the door to improved designs and examples of how industrial 
designers have profited from these new opportunities. 


rapid, economical fabrication: Parts of “Delrin’’ are 
rapidly mass-produced via conventional injection molding-or 
extrusion. There is usually no need for finishing operations. 
Assembly is simplified by a variety of fastening and joining 
methods. Complex parts can often be molded in integral 
units, thus making possible savings in costs and simplifica- 
tions in design. Models and prototypes can be machined 
easily from stock shapes, which are readily available. 


attractive appearance: “Delrin” is available in a variety 
of colors. In addition, varied surface effects can be achieved 
by texturing, vacuum metalizing or painting. “Delrin” offers 
designers new latitudes in décor, in such applications as the 
integrally colored instrument cluster (left), in bathroom fix- 
tures, in automotive and appliance handles and in clothing 
fitments. 


strength, toughness, dimensional stability: Outstand- 
ingly strong, rigid yet resilient, ‘‘Delrin” retains its desirable 
properties over a wide range of temperatures and under ex- 
posure to water, solvents, oils and greases and stress and 
strain. The “squirrel-cage’”’ blower (left) is an example of 
many of these properties at work. A variety of gears and 
hardware fixtures takes advantage of the dimensional sta- 
bility and toughness of “‘Delrin’’. 


resistance to stains, rust: “Delrin” is unaffected by long 
exposure at room temperatures to a wide variety of common 
and usually troublesome substances— among them tea, cat- 
sup, vinegar, greases and oils and lemon juice. It cannot rust. 
The resistance of “‘Delrin” to body oils and perspiration, as 
well as its toughness and good frictional properties, makes it a 
logical choice for zippers (left) and other fitments. 


cost savings: Because one part of “Delrin” can frequently 
replace several parts of another material, because costly fin- 
ishing operations are usually eliminated, and because assem- 
bly is simplified, ‘“‘Delrin” often permits dramatic cost sav- 
ings. The textile solution pan (left) costs $25 in stainless 
steel; injection-molded of “Delrin’’, it requires no finishing, 
and costs approximately $3, with a weight saving of 75%. 
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New designs 
made possible 
by DELRIN 


-_ a ed 


The Zebco Company of Tulsa, Okla., cites 
“Delrin” as making possible a truly cor- 
rosion-proof salt-water spinning reel. In r The Lionel Corporation, Irvington, N. J., 
their “Fabulous Zebco 88’, “Delrin” is recently introduced a new HO train line 
used for the housing, thumb control, body, featuring a one-piece coupler molded of 
pickup pin and thumb stop. Zebco found The head unit (top) of the new “Lady ‘Delrin’. Because *‘ Delrin” has the resili- 
in “Delrin” the stiffness, toughness, light Ronson”’ Superbe electric shaver is mold- ence to provide the desired springing ac- 
weight, wear and corrosion resistance it ed of “Delrin”, saving 80% of the weight of tion, Lionel designed the integral unit to 
needed. The “‘Fabulous Zebco 99” is also the previous gold-plated die-cast zine part. replace a two-part assembly of coupler 
made of “Delrin” for long-lasting fresh- Ronson Electric Shaver Corp., Stamford, and coil spring. The result: a significant 
water spin fishing. (Molded by Ajax Plas- Conn., specified ‘Delrin’ because it could assembly saving plus a new sales feature. 
tics, Tulsa, Okla., and Continental Plas- be molded to and hold the necessary di- **Delrin” is also used for the axles, jour- 
tics Co., Oklahoma City, respectively mensions, have a smooth, attractive lus- nals and two other truck parts. (Molded 
ter without finishing and resist body oils by Lionel and Gries Reproducer Corp., 
and colognes. New Rochelle, N.Y.) 


What problems 
can DELRIN help you solve? 


The applications shown on these pages are only a few of the 
hundreds of remarkable design improvements already made 
possible by “‘Delrin’”’ acetal resin. We suggest that you inves- 
tigate further the many ways in which this versatile new ma- 
terial may help you solve some of your design problems. Du Pont 
technical personnel are ready to assist you in your evaluation 
of ‘Delrin’ as well as the other high-quality plastic materials 
offered by Du Pont, such as ALATHON® polyethylene resins, 
ZYTEL® nylon resins, LUCITE” acrylic resins. For more infor- 
mation on any of these materials, write us. Address: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Department T-3, Room 
Four parts (in white) of this self-seating 2507D, Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
faucet are molded of ‘Delrin’, saving 
80°% of the cost of the machined brass 
components formerly used by the Kel- 
Win Manufacturing Co., Inc., Richmond, 
Va. Kel-Win chose ‘“‘Delrin’’ because it 
resists corrosion and mineral] build-up, 
remains dimensionally stable and keeps 
handles comfortable to the touch. Cost 
savings also accrue from the elimination 
of machining operations and rejects. 
Molded by Dominion Plastics Co., Colo- 
nial Heights, Va.) 


ALATHON® DELRIN® LUCITE® ZYTEL” 


polyethyiene resins acetal resins acrylic resins nylon resins 


Du Pont’s problem-solving plastics 


IN CANADA: Du Pont of Canada Limited, P.O. Bor 660, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
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in this issue... 


Douglas Kelley's observations on European design (page 66) 
stem from an 18-month fellowship, spent studying and working 
with German and Italian designers. A Pratt graduate, and 
currently a member of its faculty, he has worked for Laverne, 
Inc. and George Nelson, now has his own New York design office. 
Dagmar Arnold collected her impressions of European design 
and Ulm (pages 87 and 93) during a year’s study at Ulm 
followed by a summer of travel. She is a graduate of Pratt, 
oined GM in Detroit immediately after graduation to worl 
on Frigidaire products, and on the GM exhibit at Brussels. 
She is now with IBM on the West Coast. 
Dr. Jacob Bronowski, whose statement from ‘Shape of Things” 
(page 59) was published in full in ID, July 1957, is head of 
England’s National Coal Board, also a humanist, poet, author, 
and a frequent lecturer in the U. S. 
J. Christopher Jones, whose long view of automation’s 
effect on design (page 97) appeared in five articles in the 
British magazine Design during 1957-58, is with Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Company Ltd 
Alberto Rosselli, Italian designer and critic (page 71), is editor of 
Stile Industria. He is one of the founders of the Italian 
Association for Industrial Design (ADI). 
Josef Franck, who questions whether there is a “modern style” 
(page 39) is a Viennese architect living in Stockholm, where 
he specializes in residential interiors. He taught for four years 
(1941-45) at the New School for Social Research, New York. 
Tomas Maldonado, who defends tne provocative position of 
the Hochschule fur Gestaltung, Ulm, (page 89), is chairman 
of the school’s facr'!ty. He was at one time editor of Argentina’s 
Vueva Vision, is a painter, writer, and lecturer, known for 
his talk on design education given at the Brussels fair 
Bruno Alfieri (page 48) is an Italian design critic who 
vrites regularly on car design for Stile Industria. 
Gillo Dorfles (page 57) is an art critic who writes regularly 
on design for the same publication. 
Stephen Spender who comments on design (page 40) from the 
vantage point of the literary arts, is the distinguished British 
poet, critic, and short story writer. 
Paul Reilly (page 79), director of the British Council of 
Industrial Design, and editorial advisor to its publication, 
Design, is responsible for much of the CID’s propaganda (ex 
hibits, films, booklets) to increase public consciousness of 
good design. 
Reyner Banham, who defends “pop art” (pages 45 and 61), is 
associate executive editor of England’s Architectural Revieu 
Trained as an engineer, he acquired postwar art history 
degrees and lately a PhD. His thesis will soon be published 
as Theory and Design in the First Machine Age. 
Arthur Hald, (page 82) currently design director of AB 
Gustavsberg, is former editor of the Swedish Society of 
Industrial Design’s two publications, Form and Konti 
Jane Fiske McCullough has been assembling and editing the 
material for this special issue since last summer. With 
Deborah Allen, Mrs. McCullough was the founding co-editor of 
ID, became its editor-in-chief in 1956, has been consulting 
editor since January, 1958. With this issue Mrs. McCullough 
ends a distinguished editing career to devote all her energies 
to being the wife of a Vermont publisher of children’s books 
and the mother of large, literate Yankee children. 
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Passage or control of air, sound, light or fluid... FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
decorative concealment...componentprotection...eyecatching, (Send to nearest H & K office) 
sales-building beauty—if your product requires any or a// of 
these features, you'll find the design and functional versatility 0: Harrington & King Perforating Co., Inc 
you heed in the Harrington & King line of perforated materials. Shicago ice and Warehouse New York Office and Warehouse 
Just eight of H & K's patterns are illustrated here. There 5664 Fillmore St. ° Chicago 44 108 Liberty Street © New York 6 
are many more contemporary and traditional designs, all available lease send me GENERAL CATALOG No. 75 
in steel sheets for shipment from stock. And there is also STOCK LIST BROCHURE 
a vast selection of additional patterns and open areas which can 
be custom fabricated from existing dies. H & K can perforate 
practically any material. May we put our more than 
75 years of experience to work for you? 


+ + 
™ Ldarrington & ing 
PERFORATING CO. INC. 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
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LETTERS 
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try 50 expert with the experience of 


National Homes 
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Jim and CLeorge Price of 
William B. F. Hall of 


P Knox of Knox 


General 
Home 


have 0) per ent of the 


and we can 
market in 10 
blocked by 
“traditional attitudes.” 
Conrad Pat Harness 
Home Manufacturer 
Washington, D.( 
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perience not by 
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To argue 


made of con 
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entional materials because 
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business expediency rather than business 


‘ The most conventional of materials, 


least adaptable fo mass-production 


and produces the least satisfac 
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hgure of 80,000 pre fabricated 
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by House & Home; 


most 
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home building 
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However, it 
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past 
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prefabricated homes. 


‘letter in your February 


with considerable dismay. 
years now I have been repeating 


research which robs a designer of 
function 1 
obviously Mr. 
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reative poor research—and 
little but 
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of capacity among research 
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research are hard to 
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ability to create 
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ist as the good design is 


not everyone's 


It is certainly true that there is bad re- 


earch that is meaningless, inaccurate, 


poorly planned and conceived, and not 


properly directed at the real questions at 
But 
provides 


issue in a design problem. there is 


also good research which data, 
insights and understandings that give the 
creative designer new scope for his ability 
Mr. Vassos 


but not in the 


“Research 
field of de sign 
Permit me to disagree. The designe) 


says has its place, 


industrial 
, after all, a practical artist. His function 


is not merely to beautify, but to create 


an object which, generally speaking will 
be reproduced in relatively large numbers, 
and which is intended to evoke the interest 
and the economic behavior of the potential 
(Of this is not all the 


designer does, but it is here that 


consumer, course 
research 
can be of value to him.) 

4 good designer, in these terms, is one 
who can accomplish this task. Put in this 
framework, I do not see how any designer 
object 
vance, the 


can to learning fully, and in ad- 


way in which the public is 


responding to the very things which he 


must incorporate in his design. 

lo know them permits him to direct his 
effort, and apply his creative talent fruit- 
fully, rather than barging off in directions 


which may be completely superfluous to the 
solution of the problem at hand... 


Market research in design is not intend- 


ed to compete with, or throttle the design- 


er; but to bring him information and 


insights he may not be able to fully achieve 
alone 

Clearly this discussion cannot be resolved 
in one exchange of views. I cordially invite 


any and every designer who wishes to 


explore this matter further to visit us here 
Per- 


apparent that 


Center for further discussion. 
the n be 


the researcher can work with the 


at the 
haps it will ome 
designe! 
“ative fashior 

William Capitman 

The Center f 
Marketing In 
Peekskill, N. ¥ 
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A Sympathetic Muse 


The “Package Deal” you 
In INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

For February “60,” 
Echoed 

Each day I strain and struggle 
With containers 


feelings that are mine. 


that won't yield 
lo anything less drastic 
Than a sharpened sword and shield. 
I often stop to ponder, 
And I'm filled with many fears, 
As I wonder who has slaughtered 
All the Package Engineers. 
For each year the Halls of Ivy 
Graduate a brand new crop, 
But it seems that package progress, 
Is now at a full scale stop.... 
Harriet Y 
Meadville, 


Clough 
Pennsylvania 
Errata 

The flight 
pears in the December, 1959 issue on page 


Pan American bag which ap- 
111 was designed by Charles Forberg and 


Don Davidson. 


On page 75 of the February issue, caption 
#7 goes with picture #6, and caption #6 
with picture #7. 

The O-Cedar mop on pages 66-67 of the 
February issue should be credited to both 
Palma-Knapp Associates and the O-Cedar 
design staff. 
The Dormeyer toaster and electric iron 
on pages 84-85 of the February issue was 
Paul Belokin, not by Jack 
Morgan and Associates. 


designed by 





An open letter to all designers interested in 


design protection 


from George Lucas, Jr. Chairman 


National Committee for Effective Design Legislation 


You are probably aware that present laws do not effectively 
protect you from unauthorized copying of original designs. 
But the gap is closing ... fast. Right now, there are four 
bills (two in the House, two in the Senate), that would go 
a long way toward stopping design piracy ... by effectively 


penalizing those who engage in this unethical practice. 


Many of us have learned about this legal loophole the hard 
way. For example, although L. E. Carpenter & Company 
was the first to receive design patents for its original 
designs in vinyl, we learned in time that existing laws 
could not prevent others from copying them, generally 
using inferior materials and workmanship. As with othe 
companies, the result was irrevocable damage to the prim- 
ary designer. 


Without effective design legislation, the economic drain—to 
business and to individual designers—will doubtless con- 
tinue to rise. Without it, a healthy moral and cultural 


/ 


/ 


for Effective Design Legislation 


Chairman 
GEORGE LUCAS, JR 
President, L. E. Carpenter & Co 
Vice Chairman 
D. J. DePREE 
President, Herman Miller Furniture Company 
Vice Chairman 
FOREST WILSON 


Industrial Designer 
Chairman, Design Protection Committee, 


Tresurer 
O. E, CUMINGS, JR. 


General Counsel, Oneida, Ltd 


Executive Secretary and Counsel 


ALAN LATMAN 


As a service to America’s Designers, this 
space has been contributed by L. E. Carpenter 
& Company, Inc., Wharton, N. J., originators 
and manufacturers of Vicrtex Vinyl Wallcov- 
ering & Upholstery Fabrics 
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climate that spurs progress in creative design could 
stagnate. 


This is a critical moment, climaxing seven years of educa- 
tional, legal and organizational effort. Supporting this 
drive are reputable businesses, professional designers, and 
every society concerned with design . the A.LA., I.D.I., 
A.S.1.D., N.S.I.D. and A.I.D. All are working with and 
through the National Committee for Effective Design 
Legislation. 


You can help... in two ways. First by finding out how 
the provisions of this proposed legislation will protect your 
designs. Second, by sending examples of design piracy that 
have harmed you or your business to the NCEDL. 


Add your voice to the growing list of dynamic groups and 
individuals who have an important stake in design protec- 
tion. Fill in and mail this coupon now. 


National Committee for 

Effective Design Legislation 

Suite 2700 

200 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Please send me full details about the 


NCEDL, and keep me informed of latest 
legislative developments, 


I am enclosing a specific illustration of 
design piracy that has affected me 
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50th National Motor Boat Show 
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new thermo »sin is the world lightest plastic 
it provides exce trength and rigidity. It can be 


in brilliant la ( rs with high surface gloss and 


FOR PACKAGING. Escon film can be produced by water 


bath or chill roll technique with extreme clarity and gloss. It offers 


greater heat resistance than any other polyolefin and can be 
sterilized by heat or chemical means. In addition, Escon offers excellent 
stiffness and toughness. Escon clear film can be color printed on either 


side or both sides for extra eye and buy appeal 


TRADEMARK 


hardness. Escon also offers outstanding resistance to chem 
icals and stress cracking. Versatile Escon can be fabricated 


in a wide variety of ways. For example, it can be injection 


FOR MOLDING. Because of its light weight, Escor 
yields more pieces per pound. In injection molding, Escon’s 
high strength plus its unique chemical and abrasion resistance 
makes it suitable for the manufacturing of many consumer 

p jucts. Escon also allows accurate reproduction of fine and 


ate designs with high surface lustre 








polypropylene for new 


beauty, utility and economy 


molded; extruded into film, sheet and shapes. It can also be 


Company, molders and designers are assured of high uniform 
drawn and vacuum formed, heat sealed, machined and printed 


quality whenever they specify Escon polypropylene. Versatile 


Because of the rigid manufacturing standards of the Enjay Escon can be tailor-made to meet a variety of product needs 


FOR EXTRUDING. Escon may be extruded in an almost FOR FIBERS AND MONOFILAMENTS. 


unlimited range of thicknesses and forms. Its excellent physical and 
chemical properties make it an ideal plastic for such operations as 
thermoforming, punching, machining, die cutting and welding. Surface 
details are accurately reproduced too. And pigmentation, before or 
during extrusion, produces brightly colored sheet stock 


Escon allows more yards of fiber per pound. Its high tensile strength 
good knot strength and resilience, plus its immunity to attack 
by fungus, moths and marine organisms make it ideal for ropes and 
woven fabrics. Escon fibers show excellent wet strength, wet flexing 
durability, and abrasion resistance maintained to minus 70°F 
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TRADEMARK 


OFFERS A UNIQUE COMBINATION OF OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES 


Various grades of Escon are offered to 
permit the processor to choose the 
grade best suited to his needs. Values 
for properties tabled at right will vary 


depending upon how the sample is 


formed and treated. Ask us for help on 


your specific requirements. 


How Enjay helps you profit with Escon 
— Escon can help your product do a 
better job. To assure this, Enjay offers 
you complete technical assistance from 
one of the world’s best staffed and 
equipped technical service laboratories 
Here Enjay scientists can help you de- 
velop new products and improve exist- 
ing ones through efficient use of Escon 


polypropylene 


To order Escon or for complete tech- 
nical data, contact the Enjay office 
nearest you. 


PLASTICS 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS 
THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 


15 West 5lst Street, New York 19, N. Y « Akron 
Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles 
New Orleans « Tulsa « Toronto 


PROPERTY 


density, 73°F., g./cc 
melt index, @250°C., g./10 min 


environmental stress cracking 
(100% Igepal CD-630) 

burning rate 

machining qualities 

mold shrinkage, in./in 

water absorption, % 


yield strength, psi, 2”/min 
tensile strength, psi, 2”/min 
yield elongation, %, 2”/min 
ultimate elongation, %, 2”/min 
Impact strength, ft.-Ib./in 
Izod notched 
Izod unnotched 
hardness 
Rockwell R 
Shore D 
elastic modulus, psi, 2”/min 
flexural modulus of elasticity, psi, 2” min 
flexural modulus of rupture 
(flexural strength), psi, 0.05”/min 
(no break-max. load) 
compressive yield stress, psi, 0.05"/min 
compressive strain @yield, %, 0.05” min 
compressive elastic modulus, psi, 0.05" min 
stiffness in flexure, psi 
modulus of elasticity, psi 
Taber abrasion, mg. loss 1000 cycles 
(CS-17 wheel, 1000g. load) 


melting point, °F 


vicat softening point (1 kg.), °F. 
deflection temperature 
F. @264 psi fiber stress 
F. @66 psi fiber stress 
coefficient of thermal conductivity 
cal. cm./cm.?/sec. ‘°C 
BTU/in./ft.?2/hr./°F. 
coefficient of linear thermal 
expansion in./in./°C 
specific heat @73°F., cal./g 


volume resistivity, ohm-cm 

dielectric strength, volts/mil 
short-time, 44” thickness 
step-by-step, 44” thickness 

dielectric constant, 10* cycles 

dissipation (power) factor, 10° cycles 





DATA 


0.897-0.910 
1-10 


none 

slow 
excellent 
0.015-0.030 
0.01 


3800-5100 
3500-4900 
13-18 
22-315 


1 
16 


80-90 

70-75 
45,000-60,000 
111,000-176,000 


65,000-81,000 
5,300-6,400 

15 
53,000-63,000 
95,000-150,000 
100,000- 128,000 


29-32 


335 
266-293 


131 
188 


2.80x10-* 
1.13 


0.00020 
0.46 


6.5x10" 


660 

650 

2.0 
0.0002-0.0003 


METHOD 


ASTM D1505-57T 
ASTM 1238-57T 
(load, 2,160g.) 


Bell Labs 
ASTM D635 


ASTM D570-57T 


D638-58T 
D638-58T 
D638-58T 
D638-58T 
D256-54T 


D785-51 
D676-55 
D638-58T 
D790-58T 


D790-58T 
D695-54 
D695-54 
D695-54 
D747-58T 
D1043-51 


polarizing 
microscope 

ASTM 1525-58T 

ASTM D648-56 


696-44 


D257-54T 
D149-55T 


D150-54T 
D150-54T 











NsID 











National Society of Interior Designers 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP: Professional Membership in NSID is accorded those professionals who have met the 
rigid performance standards required by NSID, whose work is of the highest taste level, and who have mature and successful 
experience behind them. They must have demonstrated mastery of execution and information in designing interiors, 
selecting and coordinating furnishings, and supervising the various arts and crafts essential to good design and achieving 
beautiful interiors and effects which serve the needs, desires, and utility of clients. They must serve the public as responsible 
professionals whose obligation is to contribute to its well-being, culture, and satisfaction. 


PROVISIONAL MEMBERSHIP: Membership as a provisional professional will be extended to those practicing designers 
whose qualifications are based entirely or largely upon practical experience who are not graduates of accredited professional 
schools of interior design and/or architecture, but whose quality of performance and level of taste are compatible with NSID 
standards, and lack only the full number of qualifying years of experience for full professional membership. 

JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP: Membership as a junior professional will be extended to those practicing 
designers whose qualifications are based entirely or largely upon attendance at or graduation by an accredited professional 
school of interior design and/or architecture but whose quality of performance and level of taste show achievement and 
promise, and warrant professional guidance, stimulation, association, and inspiration, but lack the qualifying number of 
years of professional experience for full professional membership 


NSID Chapters 


Michigan Chapter, NSID Arizona Chapter, NSID 
3026 E. Grand Blvd 1 South Seventh Ave 
Detroit, Mich Phoenix, Ariz 


Ohio-Kentucky Chapter, NSID Texas Chapter, NSID 


301 Race Street 4608 Allencrest Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio Dallas, Texas 


Virginia Chapter, NSID Midwest Chapter, NSID 
6th and Broad Streets 1316 North Dearborn Parkway 
Richmond, Va Chicago, Illinois 


Florida Chapter, NSID New England Chapter, NSID 
3200 Ponce de Leon Bivd 175 Dartmouth Street 
Coral Gables, Florida Boston, Mass 


Connecticut Chapter, NSID Pennsylvania Chapter, NSID 
50 Plum Tree Lane 406 South 22nd Street 
Trumbull, Conn Philadelphia, Pa 


Southern California Chapter, NSID New Jersey Chapter, NSID 
718 North La Cienega Blvd 1139 E. Jerscy Street 
Los Angeles, Calif Elizabeth, N. J 


Northern California Chapter, NSID 


1929 Greenwich Street 
San Francisco, Calif 


Professional Interior Designers, Industrial Designers, Architects, Scenic Designers, Educators in accredited schools 
of Architecture and Interior Design, Museum Heads, Lighting Engineers, Color and Design Consultants and 
Landscape Architects are accorded Professional Membership. 


Applications for membership may be requested from: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY of INTERIOR DESIGNERS, Inc. 


50 EAST 57th STREET . M. ¥.. Zz, &. ¥. . PLAZA 5-2126 
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Sundberg-Ferar’s new design center near Detroit. Model shop (right) can produce models of anything from typewriters to trucks. 


Sundberg-Ferar move in 


After ten years of thinking about what a 


completely self-sufficient industrial design 
hould be, 
has planned one, built it, 
Their 


Montgomery 


facility Sundberg-Ferar, Inc., 


and officially last 


month, moved in new building, de 


igned = by Ferar (with 
Nathar 


located o1 


Levine, associated architect), is 


an eight-acre plot in Southfield, 
houses administrative and 


Michigan, and 


executive office a double duty conference 
studios for even 


staff de 


and a completely 


room, semi-private jun 


ior associates, a maze of igners’ 
working compartment 
to-man model 


of thi 


equipped 
On the basi 


hop 
elaborate model shop 
Carl 


design 


right) Ferar and 
W. Sundberg claim 
center offer 
fession. As 


all client 


(above, partner 
that 


facilitie 


their new 


unique in the pro 
a point of policy they provide 
finished three-dimensional 
of their 
Southfield 


hop, headed up by William Palmer 


with 
well as final drawings, 
this 


models, as 
designs For reason, the 
model 
and occupying the entire basement floor of 
the new equipped to produce 


Whirlpool 
Har- 


building, i 


models of anything from a 


kitchen range to an International 
vester truck 
The $300,000 


lated, 


air-conditioned, sound in- 


electronically dusted building, 


whose crisp rectilinear shape, low sil 


front shadow-hood reminded 


S-F's 


houette, and 
last 
month of the characteristic style of their 


one guest at house warming 


appliance designs, is constructed of 


steel, 


con 


crete, and glass, with the second 


floor and roof supported by a four-way 


antilever. The exterior of the lower level 


18 


is finished with split fieldstone, while the 
upper walls are of glass and precast panels 
of concrete. quartz, and granite chips. 

business 25 
better 
Mouseoleum”) 


Sundberg-Ferar began in 
with the design of a 
(called “the 
Now they have designed what they believe 
is the best industrial design facility in the 
country. 


years ago 


mousetrap 


Loewy office studies supermarkets 


If supermarkets pay attention to the 


results of a study recently completed by 
Raymond Loewy Corporation there will be 
serried ranks of 


gro 
ceries and more emphasis on meats, fresh 


emphasis on 


produce, and non-food items. The Loewy 
report not only tells food merchants what 
to emphasize, and why (the big profits are 
in the perishables and the addenda dry 
goods, drugs, and hardware), but also how 
to go about the business of being emphatic 
and fixture design. 


presented at the 


through store layout 


The report Was 
mid-year conference (at Bal 
Florida) of the Super Market 
which commissioned the study. 

In preparing the report RLA spent 13 
and $75,000, upon the re- 
sources of its research and 
retail planning divisions as well as those 


recent 
Harbour, 
Institute, 


months drew 


own market 
of several outside fact-finding firms. The 


outcome of the investigation is a long 
series of recommendations, many of which 
go well beyond store planning, packaging, 
display (although it 


these). 


and also includes 


In the meat department, for example, the 


report takes exception to the unimagina- 


tive array of red flesh and bones, and the 
factual which little 
or nothing to assist the consumer in the 
(“the 
American husband wants meat, and it had 


terse, labeling does 


most anxiety-ridden of purchases 
better be good”). Among suggested reme- 
labels that 


yield, 


dies: indicate number of serv- 


ings, calorie cooking instructions, 
menu-planning, etc.; arrangement of meat 
by end-use rather than by cut (i.e., in sec- 
budget meals, dinner 
small-family 


quick meals, etc.) ; and re-design of present 


tions for parties, 


low-calorie meals, meals, 
display fixtures to improve eye-appeal, to 
call attention to special sales, and to make 
shopping a generally more palatable task. 

The Loewy office will incorporate many 
of these proposals into a project for which 
they have just completed contract arrange- 
ments: the design and redesign of some 
of the stores in the Dilbert chain, which 
at present numbers 84 supermarkets loca- 
ted in New England, New York State, and 
Long Island. 


Congress will act 

Action on four bills to curtail the piracy 
of original industrial designs is expected 
to be taken by the appropriate Congres- 
sional committees within the next month, 
according to George Lucas, Jr., chairman 
of the National Committee for Effective 
Design Legislation. Consideration of these 
bills by the House and Senate 
mittees on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights will mark a major success in the 


Sub-com- 


NCEDL’s seven-year campaign for legis- 


lation that will close loopholes in existing 


legal protection of original designs. 





INTRODUCING 


( TRADEMARK) 


BOHN’S sensational new aluminum design material... 
with unlimited product and architectural applications 


Aldec®* is a wonderful new 
product made from light weight 
aluminum. Fabricated into ‘‘un- 
told’’ patterns of beauty, it offers 
functional designs never before 
available for PRODUCT use. 
ecehy amrele)t, emacs is) 

2 INFINITE DESIGN VARIATIONS 

3 ALL COLORS AND FINISHES 

4 RIGID ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 

5 LENGTHS TO 21 FEET 

§ WIDTHS TO 12 INCHES 

] UNDERCUTS 
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aluminum decorative trim 
fabricated by... 





Write for full color specification 
booklet AIA File No. 15L 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta © Boston © Chicago @ Cleveland ¢ Dallas * Dayton ¢ Detroit 
Indianapolis @ Los Angeles © Milwaukee © New York ¢ Philadelphia .¢ Seattle © St. Louis 


ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 


‘ Detroit 26, Michigan 
¥ BEARINGS e CASTINGS e FORGINGS e PISTONS e EXTRUSIONS e BRASS ROD e BRASS & BRONZE INGOTS e REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 


*Pot. applied for 





Crisis in Italy 
The awards committee of the Italian grand 


industrial design (the Compasso 
that 


year, 


prize for 


d'Oro) has decided Italian design is 


crucially weak this and will there 


The international Com 
British 


reasons 


no award 
passo d'Oro awarded to the 
Council of Industrial De 


contained in the following 


fore get 
was 
ign, for 
tatement issued 
by the committee 

examination of the 
National 
of la Rinas 


After a 


ituation, the 


thorough 

Committee for the 
and International grand prizes 
cente Compasso d’Oro recognizes the pres 


takes 


coordination be 


ence of a crisis in design. This crisi 


the form of inadequate 


tween designers on the one hand, and 
manufacturers and consumers on the other 
Among the main causes of this condition 
is the lack or inadequacy of organizational 


and educational structures 


“The crisis is particularly evident in the 
tendency of design to concentrate on fringe 
or surface problems (e.g., interior decora 
ting) rather than on important problems in 
methodology (e.g., the industrialization of 
alone will make it 


construction), which 


possible to develop significantly towards 


social ends. This straying of design from 
its proper methodological purposes also ex 
plains the tendency of some companies to 
produce objects of high quality only spor- 
proof of 


capacity, rather than lay down principles 


adically, almost as a technical 
of development that would make it possible 
to produce a whole series of goods with the 
ame high quality 

that the 


d'Oro award was not conceived only as a 


“Bearing in mind Compasso 


recognition of merit but also as a way of 
giving direction to design, the Committee, 
after examining the activities of many o1 
ganizations and individuals, has chosen 
the Council of Industrial Design in London 
us the oldest and most efficient government 
organization for the development and pop 
ularization of design. Although the Coun 
cil to date has not been able to carry on its 
work with the severest of criteria or to 
exercise a direct influence on research and 
production, it has nevertheless created the 
proper conditions for an activity which the 
Committee hopes will serve as 
for all those 


have ignored or ineffectively dealt with the 


an example 
governments which so far 
coordination of studies in design 
It is this lack of 


that has, at least in part, led to the crisis 


ne d for 


organized guidancs 


n Italian design, a crisis which has affect 


ed even creative personalities of great re 


nown. The Committee would have liked to 


acknowledge the merit of these 
ties if their 


personali 


recent work had shown any of 

the brilliance of their past achievement 
“For these reasons, the 

decided to 


passo d'Oro to the 


Committee has 
International Com 


Industrial 


award the 


Council of 


regretfully, not to award a 


1959. 


Design, and, 


national prize for 


Above: Pratt: below: Southern Illinois 


Good and cheap 


“Good 


included as 


$1.00” ex- 
part of Southern 
Fine Arts Festival, 
month in Carbondale, the other 


Two recent 
hibits, 
Illinois 
held 
mounted at Christmas by students of inter- 
Pratt Institute, that 
while good design is hard to come by at any 


Design for 
one 
University’s 
last 
ior design at prove 
price, it doesn’t have to be expensive. 

Some of the well-designed objects SIU 
design students bought for one dollar in 
local shops included a horse bit and har- 
ness disposable 


clamp, a hypodermic- 


syringe, some tools, laboratory utensils, 
and a wallpaper brush and candle (above). 
Pratt students turned up good cheap table- 
desk 


from Sweden, puzzles from Japan (above). 
Both 


wares, accessories, some ornaments 


shows indicate that, on a limited 


design budget, “form follows function” less 
as a designer’s dream than as a practical 


necessity. 
Permanent trade fair in Rome 


A permanent world trade exhibition center 
will open in Rome in June. Called PER- 
MINDEX (Permanent Industrial Exhibi- 
tion) and organized by a private Italian 
subsidiary of the Swiss Permindex Com- 
(below) will provide a 


pany, the center 


continuous display of everything from do- 


appliances to agricultural imple- 
ments. manufactured in all parts of the 
world. The purpose of the exhibition is to 


permit buyers to make an on-the-spot com- 


mestic 


parative survey of the latest trends in the 
world production of manufactured goods. 

PERMINDEX will occupy four exhibi- 
tion palaces (built in 1937-41 for a univer- 
sal exposition projected for 1942 but can- 
celled by the war) located on the outskirts 
of Rome near the proposed center of the 
Italian Government and adjoining the sites 
of the 1960 Olympic Games. The exhibition 
halls contain almost a million square feet 
of space, over 50 per cent of which has 
already been sold, which will be used to 
house 2,500 floor exhibits. 

Participation of U. S. Industries in the 
trade center is being handled by PERMIN- 
DEX, Inc., New York. 


New products show 


New products are the subject of a Confer- 
ence-Exhibit to be held March 17-18 in Los 
Sponsored by the Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, it will be held at 
the Ambassador Hotel. More than 100 in- 
ventors are expected to exhibit recent prod- 
(none of them licensed for manufac- 
ture), and an equal number of manufac- 
turers will show new products, processes, 
and formulas developed and offered for li- 
censing and manufacture by others. 
During the conference, which will run 
concurrently with the exhibit, such firms 
as Scientific Industries McCulloch 
Motors (both Los will present 
case histories in the design, development, 
financing, and marketing of new products. 


Angeles. Los 


ucts 


and 
Angeles) 





CYMEL / BEETLE 


Melamine Urea 


PLASTICS 


dependable electrical properties under adverse conditions 


REMEMBERED FOR PERFORMANCE 


Cyanamid Molding Compounds 


CYMEL (glass-filled) Additional distinctive properties: outstanding 

3135-3136 electrical properties; high impact resistance; extraordinary flame 
resistance; good dimensional stability. Typical applications: cir- 
cuit breaker boxes; terminal strips; connectors; coil forms; 
stand-off insulators. Specifications: Cymel 3135 (MMI-30, 
MIL-M-14E, Federal L-M-181 Type 8; ASTM D704-55T Type 8) ; 
Cymel 3136 (MIL-M-19061, MMI-5). 


CYMEL (asbestos-filled) Additional distinctive properties: resistance to 

592 atmospheric extremes; high dielectric strength. Typical applica- 
tions: connector plugs; terminal blocks; a/c, automotive and heavy 
duty industrial ignition parts. Specifications: MIL-M-14E MME; 
Federal L-M-181 Type 2; ASTM D704-55T Type 2, SP1 SPEC 
NO. 27025. 

CYMEL (alpha-cellulose-filled) Additional distinctive properties: Surface 

1077 hardness, heat resistance, unlimited color range. Typical applica- 
tions: appliance housings, shaver housings, business machine keys. 
Specifications: MIL-M-14E — Type CMG (in approved colors) ; 
Federal—LM 181 Type 1; ASTM D704-55T Type 1, SP1 SPEC 
NO. 30026. 
(wood flour-filled)—CYMEL 1502(alpha cellulose-filled) Additional 
distinctive properties: Good insert retention. Typical applications: 
meter blocks; ignition parts; terminal strips. Specifications: 
Cymel 1500 (MIL-M-14E Type CMG; Federal L-M-181 Type 6; 
ASTM D704-55T Type 6); Cymel 1502 (MIL-M-14E Type CMG; 
Federal L-M-181 Type 7; ASTM D704-55T Type 7). 

BEETLE® (alpha-filled) Additional distinctive properties: Economy of 

UREA fabrication; economy of material; myriad translucent and opaque 
colors. Typical applications: wiring devices; home circuit break- 
ers; tube bases; appliance housings. Specifications: Federal 
L-P-406A, LC 726-1, ASTM D705-55, Grade 1 (Arc resistance 
limits are in process of revision by ASTM), SP1 SPEC NO. 27026. 


<— a WAN ANII Dp WRITE FOR COMPLETE TECHNICAL DATA 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY © Plastics and Resins 
Division « 30 Rockefeller Plaza— New York 20, N. Y. Offices in: Boston 
Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles 
Minneapolis * New York « Oakland « Philadelphia « St. Louis 
Seattle. In Canada: Cyanamid of Canada Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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HIGH DENSITY 
POLYETHYLENE 


PROFIT PARADE 


Grace Plastic Goes into New Appliance Concept 


Are you working on a “new concept” product? High density 


polyethylene from Grace could provide a better answer to your 
product's unique requirements than any other raw material. 
The Hoover Company reached just such a conclusion in screen- 
ing plastics for the motor housing of their new home appliance 
concept—an electric floor washer that cleans with its own 
detergent solution and dries by vacuum action. 

Why did Hoover select Grex high density polyethylene? 
The motor housing has to be unaffected by moisture and the 
chemicals with which it comes in contact. It must withstand 
heat generated by the motor and possess high impact strength. 
Its color—a primrose yellow—has to be an exact match of the 


other parts. Just as important, the housing must be light in 
weight, economical to produce and flame retardant. 

By specifying Grex, Hoover obtained the motor housing they 
needed. Although the requirements for your new product may 
not be the same as Hoover's, bear in mind that this Grace 
plastic offers many remarkable properties still waiting to be 
exploited. 

Find out more about high density polyethylene by calling in 
the experts. Grace has the production facilities, technical serv- 
ice and experience to help put your product in the Grex profit 
parade. Everyone says we're easy to do business with. 

Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.'s Polvyolefins. 


w.r.GRACE «aco. 


POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 





GRACE 
TECHNICAL 
CORNER 


Hoover motor housing points up con- 
siderations in designing for Grex. 


Designing superior parts with high den- 


sity polyethylene requires knowledge of 


molding and mold design techniques 
and the inherent characteristics of the 
material. A few: considerations that 
went into the motor housing of Hoover's 
new electric floor washer may be help- 
ful in your own designing for Grex. 


Color match. High density polyethyl- 
ene flame retardant compounds, com- 
pared to natural high density polyethyl- 
ene, are much more opaque white and 
therefore more difficult to color match. 
However, it is usually easier to obtain 
a color match with flame retardant 
Grex than with any other flame retard- 
ant plastic comparable in both cost and 
performance. In this case, a flame re- 
tardant compound was specified for the 
motor housing. The material was satis- 
factorily compounded to match a prim- 
rose yellow used for other parts of the 
appliance, 


Section thickness. The original mold 
design for this housing incorporated 
heavy sections and variations in wall 
thickness which had to be corrected 
before actual production. These are to 
be avoided wherever possible as a cause 
of differential shrinkage or part distor- 
tion. As an added consideration, thin- 
ner wall sections result in economies in 
material and, with proper molding 
techniques, usually give a faster cycle. 


Call us for help. lf you are now work- 


ing on a design for high density poly- 


ethylene—or are just thinking about 
some new project— remember that 
Grace is ready and willing to provide 
technical assistance. Bring us into your 
picture any time—the sooner the better. 


Technical Service Department 
W. R. Grace & Co., Clifton, N. J. 


Coming in the April 1960 issue of 
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Films for Industry 


Although designers are responsible for the 
appearance of products, they often have very 
little to say about their public debut. 

This first of a projected series of articles 

on “product presentation” will discuss the 

use of the motion picture to promote products 
and company images. It will investigate 

how the film producer works, how business 
motion pictures are conceived, written, shot, 
edited, and distributed, and how many of the 
problems—creative and otherwise— 

in projecting a product's personality on film are 
similar to the problems in designing the 
product itself. 


Chemical Fasteners 


The third installment in a series on fasteners 
and fastening techniques takes up the subject 
of adhesives; in particular, the comparatively 
new “structural” adhesives—such as epoxies— 
whose high strength, makes them applicable to 
many situations which formerly required 
welding or riveting. It will include information 
on the use of adhesives to join thin materials, 


dissimilar materials, and parts in the manufacture 


of plastic products, and it will also explain the 
advantages and limitations of this fastening 
method, 


Italian Cars 


From Fiat to Maserati, the Italian automotive 
industry produces a product that is among the 
most-admired and most-emulated in all the world. 
Its technical design, appearance design, and 

the methods by which it is produced are 
explained in text and documented with an 


extensive and handsome group of photographs. 


Printing Inks 


The formulation of an ink for package 
printing is unique for each design; the ink 
must be compatible with the design. and vice 
versa, An examination of ink formulae and 
color matches as they are affected by such 
variables as printing processes, printing stocks, 


post-printing conversions, and end uses. 


Design Review: Ranges 


The 1960 versions of oven and top-of-stove 
cooking units continue to offer refinements 
to meet the competition of electric saucepans, 


rotisseries, and the backyard barbeque. 





Traffic-jam at the Coliseum 


Annual International Automo 
drive into the New York 
16th for a week-long line 


(including 


ww will 
Apri 


reign cat 


4 


from 
the 


snow, it 


nodels 


different countries) a well as all 


make Like every trade 


t ever offering u bumpe! 


the Digge 


per crop of new Rover, Volvo, Jag 


id DB-Panhard 


Sime Fulgur’ 


mode not een be 


electronk ally con 


and radar-protected “car-of-the-fu 


in American home-on-wheels, made 


velear, Ine the com 


with 


, Which provides 


home the mobility of a vehi 


nan-made “amphicar”’; and some 


ars from Great Britain 


— - 


47,5 : 


Mercury launches Comet 


irst small big-car, Mercury’s new 


(above) will make its debut in 


March 17th. With side 
to the that 


nowroom 


chrome trim similat one 


1055 Ford, rear fender 


Lincoln's front fenders of the 


year and a rear-window motif 


taker from Thunderbird, this new Ford 


offspring is obviously a member 
amily \ 


cars whicl 


foot or more longer than 
appeared last fall, 
horter than the 


“low-priced 


1 foot or so regu 
three,.”” Mercu 
that Detroit’ 


expanding 


of the 


omet” also uggests 


ion of a small car is 
Oldsmobile, and Buick divisions 
Motors Mercury 


with own versions of 


Pontiac 
will follow 
thei: 


miniaturization 


of Genera 
later this year 


larger automotive 


Doner reviews designer's position 


what he 


ident H. ¢ 


terms “a 


reston Doner,. aware of 


certain amount of con 


cern on the part of 
the future of 
fession,” 
to the recent “Design Derby” 
ida ( the 
the industrial designer’s position in Ameri 


some designers as to 
Industrial Design as a 


the 


pro 
his address 
of the Flor 


importance of 


u ed occasion of 


hapter to re-stat« 


an society. “With the broadened horizons 


of the age,’ Doner said, “the crea 


ability of the 


space 
industrial designer is 


the 


tive 


being expanded to meet problems 
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brought on by these new areas of develop 
ment. The comprehensive aspect of indus 
trial design is doing much to shape the des 
this 


tiny of coun 


try and to improve _—— 
our relationship 

with countries 
throughout the 
world .. On the 
the 


national scene, 


creative genius of 
the industrial de 
signer is doing 
much to shape the 
pattern of commu 


> 9 Joner 
life. f 


nity and city 


Copper and Brass award 


The opening of the second annual competi 
tion for the past year’s outstanding contri 
bution to the use, application, or metallur- 
gy of copper and copper-base alloys is an 
nounced by the Copper and Brass Research 
Winner of the 


tion will receive $1,000 and a bronze award 


Association 1960 competi- 


to be presented May 17th at the Associa 


tion’s annual meeting in Hot Springs, Va. 


In judging the 1959 entries (which must 


be submitted by March 31st), primary con- 


sideration will be given to: originality of 


design of new or established applications 


of copper and copper-base alloys; 


de velop 


ment of new products or improvement of 


marketing techniques; contributions to sci 


ence or research through the application of 


copper metals 


Steeimark adopted by industry 


When U. S. 


survey 


Steel discovered, through a 


special conducted two ago, 


that the public 
“strong, heavy, and reliable, but not par 


yeal 
thought of steel as being 
ticularly modern or having good styling,” 


the company included in its new corporate 
identity program a “Steelmark”’ designed 
& Margulies) for 


labeling products made of steel and for 


(by Lippincott use in 


the purpose of creating a more favorable 
public image of the material. USS hoped 
that the symbol (above right), which was 
the 
modern, versatile material, and which was 
the 
industry for promo- 
(See ID, 


designed to convey idea of a light, 


not registered, would be used by 
members of the 
ting the 
October, 1958.) 

The 
ompetitors of USS would accept a promo 


othe 
use of stee] generally. 


question however, was, whether 
tion symbol that was part of USS’s cor 
bor 
the 


and 


porate identity program and which 


so obvious a graphic resemblance to 
USS The 


Steel Institute provided the answer early 


trademark. American Iron 
this year when it adopted the Steelmark 
for industry-wide promotion, lock, stock, 
hypocycloids. So far, 56 
Steelmark 


and companies 


have set up promotion pro- 


grams, among them such major producers 
as Republic Steel. 
Whether the the 


adoption of symbol 


makes steel in fact any lighter than it ever 
was is still another question, but it hasn’t 
been asked yet. 


Put Another Nickel In 
A coin-operated machine that paints paint- 
ings New York 
month at the Staempfli Gallery. The crea- 
tor of this strange machine 


was introduced in last 


(and also of 
stand st'll) 
Tinguely (below), 33-year-old Swiss artist, 


sculpture that doesn’t is Jean 
working, or at least putting nickels in the 
slot, in Paris. Rather than make drawings 
himself, Tinguely has invented a “meta 
machine which, like its creator, is 
the 
drawings for him (or for anyone else who 
nickel) 
black wire arms whose clamp-hands hold 


matic’ 


an abstract expressionist. It makes 


has a by setting in motion long 
ink pens or colored crayons against paper 
clipped to a board. These anxiously crea 
tive machines, which are moving sculptures 
in themselves, are actually “anti-machine” 
themselves and 
differs 
The philosophy 
Tinguely’s work is his belief in the syllo 
that if all art is life and all life is 
movement, all art is movement. His art has 


in that they never repeat 


each resulting composition from 


any preceding it. behind 


gism 
no beginnings or endings, only constant 
transformations. Tinguely’s other moving 
sculptures do everything from the jolting 
and jangling of his early works (about 
1953-4) to the gentle turning and gliding 
of the recent works in the process of crea 
ting an infinite number of compositions. 
The sculptures consist of pieces of metal 

often white, jagged Arp-like shapes—sup- 
ported on axes, activated by small motors 


Tinguely 





Student Arthur R. Goodbread, Jr. (foreground) and instructor 
D. Lee DuSell examine the full-size working model of the 
remarkable gumball machine. It is made entirely of aluminum 


ARTHUR GOODBREAD'’S AMUSING ALUMINUM GUM MACHINE 1. earned an aicos 


Student Design Award for the Syracuse University senior. This award is part of a fully integrated Alcoa 
program with leading design schools and is administered under the direction of the school faculty. 

His class was assigned a vending machine by instructor D. Lee DuSell as a problem in creative design. 
It was to be attractive, entertaining and different. It was an opportunity for the student to invent some- 
thing. Goodbread’s machine was chosen the “‘most complete” solution, according to Arthur J. Pulos, direc- 
tor, Industrial Design Department, Syracuse University. 


Made entirely of aluminum, the machine attracts both young and old with its unusual design and 
bright colors. When the customer drops his penny into a hole in the top shell, things begin to happen. The 
penny falls through a shaft and unlocks the handle. The customer slides the handle 180°. This action sep- 
arates the two shells by raising the top shell and permits the gumball to fall to the base of the shaft. The 
handle returns to its original position and locks. Gravity then permits the top shell to descend to its original 
position. Its descent activates a gear system which spins the brightly colored pinwheel and, at the same 
time, ejects the gumball out into the delivery cup. And, all for a penny! 


Goodbread found that aluminum provided the versatility of color and texture at low cost . . . the form- 
ability for economical mass production of parts by casting, spinning, stamping and machining. His Alcoa 
Student Award is another in a series intended to encourage and reward college students who already show 
great promise as designers. 


X ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA - PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


MARCH 1960 





Events and Awards 


Lightolier, Inc. has opened its largest and 


newest showroom in Los Angeles. (below) 


Designed by Neil Oppenheim, it features 


individual areas displaying formal and in 


formal residential lighting, garden and 


patio lighting, and commercial and institu 


tional lighting. A garden area with pool 


and planting shows the use of garden 


lighting 

The Electronic Components Division of the 
announced 
“Advanced Product 


Planning Operation” to study opportunities 


General Electric Company has 
the establishment of an 
for developing new products and applica- 
tions for use in electronic equipment. Dr. 
Martin Edwards (right) has been appoint- 
ed manager of the new operation, which 
will be headquartered in Schenectady. 

The DuBois Company, Inc., Cincinnati, has 
adopted a new trade-mark 
Jack 


manager. The 


designed by 
Giunderman, the company’s exhibit 
design is said to symbolize 
fields. 

is accepting submissions for the 
Annual Award Program 
of May 14, 1960. The 
judging will take place on May 20th, and 
the results 


the company’s growth into new 
The IDI 
10th 
through 


Design 
midnight 
will be announced and medals 
presented on June 23rd, at a luncheon to 
be held in the Hotel Ambassador, Chicago 
Senior college status has been accorded to 
the New York Institute of Technology. The 
Board of 
school in January to offer 


State Regents empowered the 
programs lead- 
ing to the Bachelor of Science and Bachelor 
of Fine Arts degrees. The school’s curricu- 


lum includes courses in art and archi- 


tecture, design technology, business, elec 
s, and allied fields 

People 

APPOINTED: Pietro M. Audino and Joseph 
M. Pezely, Jr., to the product design de 
Works. 
Christer Barlund, Finnish designer, to the 
staff of 


Bishop 


tronk 


partment of Corning Glass 
David 


Saporito 


Ine. 
Dominic 


Sundberg-Ferar, 
(right) and 


(right) vice presidents heading package 


design and product design respectively at 
Harley Earl Associates. ... Gordon Sylves- 
enior product designer in the Roget 


office Michael 


ter as 


Mark Singer Farr as 


Chief Information Officer of the Council 
of Industrial Design, London, replaced as 
Design editor by John Blake. David 
Seidler as coordinator for 
Joseph H. 
William A. 
Research 
Consolidated 
Charles W. 


of Merchandising, 


packaging 
Inc. 
Director 


Chesebrough-Pond’s, 
Zuelke as Art 
Lunsford as 


and 
Manager of and 
Development for Paper 
Carvin, Jr. 
John L. 


Gillis as member of the Board of Directors, 


Company. 
as Director 


and Theodore D. Betsch as consumer prod- 
ucts technical specialist for Chemstrand 
Corporation. Lloyd Clark as director 
of Bolles Gallery, San Francisco. : 
Richard F. Smith (above) as Assistant Di- 
of Styling for Armstrong Cork 
Company’s Floor Division. -Harold L. 
Dsenis as staff industrial designer for the 
Corporate Product Standards Department 
of Beckman Instruments, Inc. ... Don A. 
Plett as manager, product design, for the 
Cincinnati division of Bendix Aviation Cor- 
.. . Richard L. Pelzman as vice 
president in charge of Marketing Services 
... Charles 
R. Colbert as dean of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Architecture. ... Frank P. 
Bennett as with Paul MecCobb 
Peter Augusztiny 
as Director of Design for Superior Sleep- 
rite & Spring Bed Corporation. . . . James 
P. Beury, II] and Earl Mayea, Jr. as staff 
members of Harper Landell & Associates. 
IN THE NEWS: Raymond Spilman partici- 
pated in a forum discussing 


rector 


poration. 


for Donald Deskey Associates. 


associate 


Design Associates. 


“Generaliza- 
tion versus Specialization” at the Philadel- 
phia Museum College of Arts on Feb. 10. 
Company News 

RETAINED: William M. Schmidt 
by Amana Refrigeration, Inc. 
Wirch Associates by Steelman Phonograph 


Associates 

Leon 
Corporation. .. . Raymond Loewy Corpor- 
Erickson 
United Parcel Service, Picker X-Ray Com- 
pany, Atlas Powder Company, Caloric Ap- 
and Hilton Hotels 
Smith, Scherr & Mc- 
Department of 


ation by Borg - Corporation, 


pliance Corporation, 
Corporation. 

Dermott by U. S. 
merce’s Office of International Trade Fairs 
to design the U. S. 
International Trade Fair in Kabul, Afghan- 
23-30, 1960. 


Com- 
space at the Jeshyn 
August 


istan, scheduled for 





Edwards Smith 


Saporito Bishop 
ESTABLISHED: Plastics Chemical Division 
by National Cleveland Corporation, 1984 
State St., Bridgeport, Conn. Norman 
417 Barclay Building 1 Bel- 
mont Ave., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. design con- 
sultants for business and industry. 
Theodore S. Jones & Co., 60 Adams St., 
Milton, Mass., a national search, evalua- 
tion and placement service for designers 
and supporting personnel. . Under the 
slogan “We Make Stainless Painless,” Al- 
bany Products Company, manufacturers of 
fasteners, in Chicago. 

GOING PLACES: General Dynamics, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1960. 
Ehrman and Reiner, Inc., 9 East 45th 
Street, New York 17.... Brunn Associates, 
13a Old Burlington Street W1, London... . 
Klein Wassmann/Design, 11 East Walton 
Place, Chicago 11. Norman Hansen, 
8467 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 48. 


Associates, 


Adriano Olivetti 
Adriano Olivetti, who has probably been 
responsible for the more 
good design than any other single indus- 
trialist in the world, died February 28th 
of a brain hemorrhage. He was 58. Well 
known for his_ profit-sharing 
ployee-benefit policies, and for his exten- 


production of 


and em- 
sive community-development projects, Oli- 
vetti won acclaim for the architecture of 
his company’s factories and the design of 
its typewriters and office 
Himself the 


and 
of the 


machines, 


advertising. winner 


Compasso d’Oro grand national prize in 


1955, either his portable or office type- 
writer (Marcello Nizzoli, has 
figured in virtually every major design 
exhibition in recent years, and the Lettera 
22 led the list of “100 best designs” com- 
piled in 1958 after a poll taken by I.1.T.’s 
Institute of Design. 


designer ) 





Naugatuck KRALASTIC* 


EXTRUSIONS 


Tougher...stronger...easier with KRALASTIC 


The very properties that have made KRALASTIC rubber-resin so out- 
standingly successful in pipe... for oil, gas, water, chemicals and 
underground electrical conduit...offer a host of interesting possibil- 
ities for other extrusion products of all kinds. Consider: 

KRALASTIC holders for 45 r.p.m. record player spindles have just 
the springiness required to hold the spindle in place, yet have a 
tough flexibility that is non-marring to the spindle finish. 

Tuning shaft extensions of KRALASTIC provide the torque resistance 
required, yet are tough enough to prevent accidental breakage. 


And KRALASTIC’s good dimensional stability allows press-fit coup- 
lings to both the tuning knob and the tuner itself. 

Radio chassis glides of KRALASTIC are not only effective insula- 
tors, but are also self-lubricating to ease installation and removal 
of the chassis from the cabinet. 

Investigate the properties of KRALASTIC in relation to your own 
extrusion products. They could spell product improvement. For full 
information, write the address below. 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


DEPT. A ELM STREET 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 





KRALASTIC RUBBER-RESINS © MARVINOL VINYLS © VIBRIN POLYESTERS 


Akron - Boston - Chicago - Gastonia - Los Angeles - Memphis - New York - Phila. - CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals - Elmira, Ont. - Cable: Rubexport, N.Y. 
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How the 

custom molder can 
help bring your 
product idea to life 


The custom molder is well-known as a mass producer 

of molded plastics parts and products. But he is 

much more. Most helpful to the designer, the custom molder 
knows the design limits of the different plastics. He can 
recommend the best formulation for the job. He can 

also engineer the design to capitalize on the inherent 
advantages of plastics materials and the efficiencies of plastics 
manufacturing. His toolmakers build the master 

molds to the closest tolerances. His productive facilities can 
turn out plastics parts with unusually consistent quality, at rates 
to meet the tightest schedules and budgets. 


Monsanto keeps the custom molder supplied with molding 
formulations of Monsanto Polyethylene, Lustrex® 

Styrene, and Opalon® Vinyl, specially developed and constantly 
perfected to meet a wide range of design requirements. 

Which molding compounds to consider? Use the Plastics Properties 
Calculator, an easy-to-read slide rule that provides comparative property 
data on the many different plastics molding materials. For your free 
calculator, write to Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 

Room 732, Springfield 2, Mass. 


MONSANTO AcTIVATOR IN PLASTICS 


Now 
\1 








Good to the last bite... 


Nicholson files and rasps, manufactured by the Nicholson File Company 
of Providence, Rhode Island, are regarded by tool experts as among the 
finest in the world. A long history of experience and research has taught 
Nicholson craftsmen how to make good, long-lasting products. 


In file or rasp-making, preparation of the steel is paramount. After 
precision forming, the steel is carefully heat treated to develop uniform 
internal grain structure. A reciprocating chisel cuts the teeth, then the 
file or rasp is heated in a lead bath and quenched to develop hardness. 
It is cleaned and sharpened by sandblasting, the tang is heat treated to 
improve toughness, and the file is finally inspected. 

U.S.Steel metallurgists have worked closely with Nicholson's 
designers to provide just the right special-purpose steel for each special- 
purpose file or rasp. Just as there is no one all-purpose file or rasp, steels, 
too, are made with an almost countless variety of physical and chemical 
properties. Every day U.S. Steel produces ‘‘special purpose”’ steels, with 
a chemistry to meet a designer’s specific requirements. As the Nicholson 
File Company knows, ‘‘steel’’ is not a single product. It is an almost limit- 
less array of practical solutions to the problems of the most imaginative 
and demanding designer. U.S. Steel research is available at all times to 
help you get a job done right. United States Steel, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. USS is a registered trademark 


United Si tee! Corporation—Pittsburgh 
American 5. . & Wire—Cleveiand 

Columbia-Ger. .. Steei—San Francisco 

Tennessee Co. & lron—Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply—Stee! Service Centers 
United States Stee! Export Company 


United States Steel 
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“OFFICES 


executive offices 
one-room offices 
partitioning systems 
secretarial corridors 
single-floor offices 
multi-story offices 
urban offices 

offices for rural areas 
reception rooms 
combination of fices 
general offices 
executive dining rooms 
tenant owned space 
rental space 

sales offices 

lobbies 

who designs offices today 
lounges 

Seagram offices 

board rooms 

Olin Mathieson offices 
conference rooms 
lunchrooms 


list of designers 


HUNDREDS OF PRACTICAL, TESTED DESIGN IDEAS 


Whether you are designing a full suite of 
executive offices for a giant corporation or 
assisting a small businessman to improve the 
appearance of his reception room, Interiors 
300k of Offices offers you hundreds of prac- 
tical, tested design ideas. 


With Interiors Book of Offices you will visit 
the new Time-Life building, escorted by its 
designer, Gerald Luss. You will view, in 
detail, two outstanding office complexes. You 
will see every type and size of working space. 
Here are the designer's and the businessman’s 
problems clearly stated — and here are some 
of the best solutions to those problems clearly 
illustrated. 


In this most colorful volume you will find 
ideas, new materials, finishes, and furnish- 


Whitney Library of Design 

18 East 50th Street e New York 22, N. Y. 
Yes, send me a free inspection copy of your 
brand-new Interiors Book of Offices. I will 
either return it within 10 days or send you 
$12.50 in full payment. 


City Zone State 
Postage will be paid on cash orders, except Canada and foreign add 35¢ per 
book. On orders to be delivered to New York City add 3% City Sales Tax 


ings that save space while enhancing appear- 
ance and usefulness. In fact this new volume 
presents a complete cross-section of the out- 
standing accomplishments in office design 
today. 


Your professional background will enable 
you to put the hundreds of examples of well- 
designed offices to good use as a source of 
ideas and suggestions. See for yourself how 
much valuable information Interiors Book of 
Offices will bring you. 


Interiors Book of Offices has 184 pages and 
contains over 300 black and white illustrations 
as well as 20 in full color. The pages are large 
(9 x 12), resulting in reproductions whose 
clarity of line and detail make for easy study 
of planning and decor. 


Special to Industrial Design readers! 


If you order two copies of Interiors Book of 
Offices there is a discount of 5%. The dis- 
count on three copies is 10° and on four or 


more copies it is 15%. 








the industrial Designers’ institute announces 























AG 
10th annual 
design award 


VOROUIMCRIL 


























of recognition to designers 

The IDI Design Award is a token 

of recognition bestowed on a designer 
or team of designers 

for outstanding design of any product 
mass produced prior to May 1, 1960. 
The award is open to all designers 
regardless of affiliation. 


Submissions Entries may be made either by the 
designer himself, or by anyone else on behalf 
of the designer. (Copies of the submission form 
may be obtained from the Chairman. Forms 
must be returned, postmarked no later than 
May 14, 1960. 


presentation Announcement of the designers to 
be honored and presentation of the award 
medals will be made at a luncheon on June 23, 
1960 at the Hotel Ambassador, Chicago. 


Request forms from Paul R. MacAlister, Chair- 
man, 1226 North Dearborn, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





/ANSWER 


TOA 
4-SIDED 


PROBLEM 


Just one shot on an injection press, and out comes this 
complicated 17-inch television cabinet weighing 1970 grams! 
Openings and grilles on all four sides required a mold open- 
ing in four directions. General American’s ability to mold 
a cabinet like this means expanded opportunities in the 
use of plastics in all industries—since skilled die-makers 
working with production engineering experts assure the 
successful execution of the most demanding designs. 


Have you thought that perhaps your part or product 
could be produced more efficiently and economically in 
plastics? With greater eye-appeal? Techniques developed 
by years of molding experience, together with the un- 
equalled facilities at General American provide a source 
upon which you can call—and depend. 

In plastics, as in so many other areas, it pays to plan 
with General American. 


Plastics Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 3, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 





To the Reader 


This is the spot where editorials usually are found, but this is not one. If persistent and curious, you 


will find an editorial further along the way in a position of commentary on what you will, by then, 
have read. This page, this month, proposes to explain how and why this issue differs in form, content 
and purpose from all previous ones. It is devoted to some 40 articles and excerpts by foreign critics 
and a few designers, distilled from hundreds of issues of design magazines published in 12 countries 
since 1955 and, with the helpful additions of two traveling young American designers, compiled into 
an anthology of timely material not widely available in this country. 

The question to which all of our articles address themselves is, basically, style: What is it? Is 
there a valid basis for it today? But the first question that needs answering is: Have Americans any- 
thing to learn from Europe about style? One can say flatly that design in Europe is different from 
domestic design. It is easy to see the difference in products, and explain them by conditions, such as 
economic imbalances and different living standards. Industrial design on the older continent is a 
younger profession than it is here, because large-scale production and competitive marketing, with its 
pressure for continual redesign, are only now taking hold in Europe. 

Is there a difference, too, in the designer’s state of mind? Overseas, he puts out fewer products and 
more words about design than his busy American counterpart. “We don’t have to philosophize,” says 

one U. S. professional, “we take out our emotions in continuous designing.” True? Not wholly. Pro- 
fessionals here find time to discuss “the corporate image” and “client relations” while too rushed to 
discuss “beauty” and “morality of form.” But is this really for lack of time and thought? Doesn’t this 
really go back to a traditional belief, as old as the depression-born profession itself, that to sell itself 
to business, industrial design had to adopt the standards of business, and cut itself off from the Ameri- 
can arts? Our self-willed isolation has had curious effects, among them the lack of a critical tradition 
among designers and the lack of any active school of professional critics who support the designer 
in his search for valid expression and purpose. There are many ramifications to this critical void, but 
they boil down to this: U. S. industrial design itself has not believed in criticism or accepted it, be- 
cause it grew up on business’ belief that you can’t criticize design if it sells, daren’t criticize ut for 
fear of harming sales. 

Is this perhaps the vital clue to those design differences? The European designer accepts criticism 
as any artist would—as nourishment, help, insight. He is, or wants to be, an artist, whether he choses 
to work as a potter, engineer, architect, or designer. His qualification to that title come not from a 
few courses in airbrush technique, but from early absorption of culture through all his senses, rein- 
forced by tradition, education, environment. This innate sensitivity, this awareness of the rich and 
varied possibilities of style, seems to be secondary to our tradition, hence to our design education. 

Curiously, the European designer today is trying to become a better industrial collaborator by de- 
emphasizing art (which he no longer has to emphasize). The American designer, in turn, is shifting 
concern from the business image (which he no longer has to emphasize) to those esthetic problems 
that were once openly scorned. The major reason for both shifts is the recent upheaval in the pro- 
fession’s ideology—the mother-concept of Functionalism (see overleaf). It has affected designers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and over there, provoked a good deal of published evaluation, too. That is 
why we compiled this issue: to make available European writing that might be valid or provocative 
for the American designer as well. Of course we do not agree with all of the inclusions (viz. marginal 
notes), nor do they agree with each other. Yet perhaps one or more among them will please you or pro- 
voke you or “speak to your condition.” If you find that all the mysteries of design are not herein 
explained, take heart from Sr. Sottsass (page 92): “There is simply nothing to explain: that’s the way 

“things are, thank God.” Jane Fiske McCullough 





NEW PROBLEMS OF STYLE IN DESIGN 


Foreground problem: THE RISE AND FALL OF THE FUNCTIONALIST STYLE 


What 


Since much of what 


Functionalism: Where did the word come from? 


7 


does it mean, and did it always? 


follows turns on that word, household familiar as it is, it 
seemed only proper to pin down a definition. We asked 
a friend to help out. “My first association links it with 
the coming of the Machine Age, probably in America. 
Then | recall the Bauhaus and Morris’ misty figure, which 
suggests a vague triangulation of sources that should, 
Our 
friend is a kind of visual illiterate redeemed by a broad 


We that 


scholarly, but we 


somehow, include Wright and Sullivan as well.” 
would claim image 
shock 

of the documents of the 
recalled all kinds of defini- 


found ourselves digging back 


miscellany of culture. our 


was more do confess to some 


when, after a fruitless review 
Modern Movement where we 
tions (non-existent), we 
among the Greek philosophers and most of the spokesmen 


fact, if 


there is any consistent color in functionalism’s chameleon 


of religion and morality from then to now. In 


history, we found it to be derived from almost continuous 
contact with moral preoccupation in art—quite apart from 
specific styles. Originally, and for many centuries, func- 
tionalism was the province, not of artists, but of phil- 
osophers, whose job it was to study and define “beauty” 
as part of their larger pursuit: the nature of reality. Thus 
functionalism, in the sense of “fitness.” began as a step 
in defining philosophical absolutes—truth, virtue, beauty, 
or divine law. Finally, in the sense of utility, it became an 
absolute to check irresponsible (unacceptable) “beauty.” 

Continuing our scholarly digging, we learned from De 
Zurko’s fine study of functionalist theory in architecture’ 
that rationalist philosophers have generated most theories 
of fitness and utility because they struggled tirelessly to 
clarify the meaning of “relative” (earthly) beauty vis-a-vis 
(divine) beauty 


absolute” and fitness helped anchor the 


definition. This dichotomy, along with numerous other 
persistent precepts, was inherited from Plato, who believed 
that Absolute Beauty and that 


contemplation of beauty led to virtue, even if the beauty 


was “good” and “true”, 


was only the relative or inferior beauty of material things 
that reflected the ordet Dis- 


trusting what was known through the senses, Plato sought 


merely of the divine Idea. 


higher art forms that could be understood by logic, and 
arrived at geometric forms whose mathematical propor- 
tions reflected cosmic order therefore, were virtuous. 
This whole relativist philosophy proved remarkably 
adaptable to the quite different concerns of later periods 
in art history. Gothic: “Integrity and truth to purpose 
is an expression of divine purpose” (St. Thomas). Renais- 
sance: “Nature’s mathematical order is the basis of form” 
(Palladio) 


and utilitarian convictions, saw 


The Age of Reason, bursting with new social 
in the efficiency of ma- 
chines the perfection that equalled relative beauty. In 
Britain, Berkeley, among others, attempted to resolve the 


ancient split by declaring, “Beauty is apprehended only 


by relating the form of the object to its use.” Across the 
channel, the architect Ledoux took another strongly fune- 
What is attractive 


in machines is their essential quality, he maintained, call- 


tionalist stand with Platonic overtones: 


ing for a return to pure geometric forms “whose propor- 
tions, symbolic of virtue, can satisfy human needs.” 

John Ruskin’s important contribution to a machine-age 
esthetic was also based on moral, social, and religious 
fervor (the very word “esthetic” he denounced for lack of 
moral content). “Little besides art is moral; life without 
industry is guilt; industry without art is immorality.” 
Ruskin, too, admired simple forms in architecture, be- 
lieving there was one “right” way to use ornament to 
make people happy: derive it from nature. Calling for 
“truth to nature” in all things, Ruskin deduced from moral 
principles the practical ones that soon shoved out the 
esthetic view of art and life—an approach too elusively 
sensuous for a common-sense age. 

Into this simmering pot, the 19th century poured some 
highly combustible ingredients: vast social and economic 
changes by industrialization that left a gulf between artist 
and 


society; the perceptible breakdown of religious 


views and the substitution of “natural” morality; wild 
enthusiasm for the products of mechanization, and equally 
wild criticism of the physical and human chaos in its wake: 
a reaction against “beauty” and idyllic sham classicism. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that architects stepped 
forward to shoulder these problems, for they had both 
One 


main result was that “esthetics” passed from the pure 


utilitarian ideals and technical skills to contribute. 


realm of abstract philosophy to the real world of social 
thought and action. The architect became both the esthetic 
philosopher and the spokesman of society’s conscience 
(and his own). Thus, where earlier centuries had used 
esthetics to achieve moral ends, the architect-philosopher 
began to use morality to achieve esthetic ends. The dis- 
tinction, at first, was very subtle, for he, of course, saw his 
view merely as the “right” and practical solution to 
In England, William Morris 


protested the “dishonesty of debased industrial produc- 


pressing social problems. 


tion” (1877).* In Belgium, Henry van de Velde spoke out 


for “fitness of purpose in furniture and building,” while 
the Viennese architect Adolf Loos decried ornamentation 
and defined beauty in art by the degree to which “it 
attains utility and harmony in all its parts” (1898). 
George Muthesius wrote in Germany about “Sachlichkeit,” 
perfect and pure utility (1901-02), and stated that “the 
problem is to create a new style, a Maschinenstil,” whose 


standard was to be set by the new iron bridges and halls 


whose shapes were “completely dictated by the purposes 


they serve.” And in America half a century earlier, Horatio 
Greenough greatly admired the perfection and simplicity 
of machines, and propounded that morality of form came 


from “absense of concealing ornament.” To this kind of 


1/25 See notes on page 105 
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to illuminate world attitudes toward (pardon the word) esthetics in design. 


fitness he gave the scientific term “function,” taken from 
writings on evolution and later popularized by Sullivan. 


Yet there was, so far, no agreement on the exact image 
of this idealized “utility.” Morris designed neo-Gothic arti- 
facts to restore the “virtue of making by hand.” Van 
de Velde expressed fitness in his own language of Art 
Nouveau ornament. It was the pioneering engineers who 
that of their strik- 
ingly bare, unornamented structures in iron and steel. 


finally came up with a strong image 


This image gave strong support to the Loosian belief that 
ornament, being useless, was evil and an enemy of true 
machine art. The image became more specific with the 
founding of the German Werkbund (1907), to “reconcile 
Arts and Crafts and the machine style.” and with the 
merging of a craft school and an art academy in Weimar, 
to form the Bauhaus under Walter Gropius. 

Behind these dynamic changes we can detect several 
drives: A generation of artists sought a meaningful role 
in a new society, hoping to escape tasteless Victorian 
eclecticism and the “corruption” of man-made beauty by 
absorbing the unspoiled approach of engineering into art. 
They wished, too, to achieve an objective and eternally 
valid standard of taste for the masses who lacked the 
guidance of social elite. And, as fine art was finally 
granted independence from religious purpose, they were 
perhaps eager for some new moral purpose to guide and 
regulate its freedom. All of these drives were synthesized 
in the “modern style” in architecture that took hold after 
World War I; its “inherent honesty,” its “geometric purity 
derived from utility” offered a pleasing esthetic with 
strong moral justification and little room for vagaries of 


taste. emotion, or “art” in the old sense. 


What is important, in this crystallization of modern 
functionalism, is not only its motive force and deviations 
of logic, but the long-term value of its artistic products. 
In Europe, as Mr. Banham points out, the architect-phil- 
osophers had their own strong artistic image of a suitable 
machine style, and used functionalism to justify it morally. 
The fact that the image resembled the machine was func- 
tionally fallacious, but artistically important: it was an apt 
image for the time, and their imaginative treatment of it 
in architecture and design inspired fresh and creative 
work in others. In America, on the other hand, function- 
alism steered a different course. As the echoes of “form 
follows function” lingered on, as ideas of the “modern 
style” sifted in from Europe and mingled with the tradi- 
tion of Yankee ingenuity and the urge to tinker, improve, 
simplify, Functionalism took root as a word that grew two 
branches: architecture slowly went its way with it, while 
industrial design took it on almost as an operating slogan. 
Since industry here had no handcraft tradition to combat, 
the shifted 


(which prevails still in Europe) to use-functionalism. 


emphasis from preduction-functionalism 
For several decades this approach served not only the 
American consumer, but the designer: it increased his 


value to industry, gave practical guidance through virgin 


territory, and supplied an all-embracing vocabulary of 
beauty-by-example at a time when he was too busy, and 
too inexperienced, to develop one of his own. 

In short, the American brand of design Functionalism 
grew up not to camouflage an esthetic urge (as Europeans 
used it) but to conceal the early lack of one. This in 
itself was no discredit to Functionalism or its products, 
which were creditable as long as designers drew vitality 
from its modern meaning: since contemporary problems 
are unique, wholly new forms must be invented to solve 
them. But gradually the rich blood of invention was 
squeezed out of Functionalism by a rising wave of stylistic 
preoccupation with good and bad, essential and super- 
ficial, and with a purist ideal of which there were an 
increasing number of examples. This strangulation was 
accomplished, we submit, largely by professionals them- 
selves, probably in a desperate quest for visual rules to 
fill in for esthetic convictions that were slow to develop. 

Is this the fallacy that many designers have been recog- 
nizing in recent years? In any design task, even the 
strictest solving of a practical problem, there is no single 
form, 


answer in from 


innumerable choices of eye, emotion, and intellect. By 


no absolute “truth,” no escape 
following an external style, a designer may be “right” 
but not often original. Seeking personal expression, he 
risks looking wrong. In either case Functionalism, viewed 
only as a style and not an approach, offered no sure 
answers. So, increasingly, critics condemned it and de- 
signers abused or abandoned it. 

Certainly this fall from grace has implications for 
For the 
re-evaluation of functionalism is a breakthrough for the 
whole profession, and like all breakthroughs this one 


every designer, regardless of his allegiances. 


leaves a trail of questionmarks and faces a sea of un- 
certainties. That is what this issue is about and why these 
articles were written. They attack the objective in a 
dozen ways, but all are closing in on the same uncertain- 
What truths are there to hold on What 


absolutes remain? believe to be a 


ties. to now? 
What, now, can we 
valid basis for style in industrial design? 

For the following discussion of style, let us define what 
seems to be its commonly understood meaning": Style is 
like a language with its own expressive means, and form is 
part of its language. It is personal (whether to man or 
nation), expressive, and coherent, though not necessarily 
consistent at all times. It is not taste, which is the collective 
mannerisms of a period that may derive from style. And 
it is not styling, which is the application of isolated ele- 
ments of style as mannerisms, without unity. The creation 
of style is not by styling, but by design. 

In isolating style, we are not turning our back on 
engineering, materials, technology, or human factors, or 
the fact that the designer must straddle all of them. Yet, 
for this moment, we wish to focus on just those aspects 
that we see, feel, live with, the individual feeling of a 
product that is its style—and its appeal to people. 


J. F. McC. 
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You will find on the facing page 
two views representing opposite and 
equally current views in European 
thinking about style. They bracket 
the problems that our authors 
explore on the next eight pages: Where 
have we gotten our current notions 
of style? To what degree are we victims 
of our time? How much do we control 


and understand our 


HERITAGE 


is There A Modern Style? 


Style is not changed by practical causes but by 
by Josef Franck ideological ones. Every new world view, no mat- 
February 1955 ter what inspires it, demands a new style. And 


ee. it almost always develops in the same way: to 


begin with, the style is very simple, in order to 
express its core ideas clearly. Then embellishment follows, not only to get 
away from uniformity but also because the ideology itself becomes blunted 
with time, and its value starts to be doubted. Then come variations of all kinds, 
until the style finally collapses in decorative and constructivist play, and 
eventually a new style breaks through with renewed simplicity. 
Now all stylistic architecture of the past was based on a mystic belief. 
In the spirit of this belief, man’s feeling demanded an all-embracing style, 
because every mystic belief is based on the idea of universal harmony that 
achieves visual earthly expression in a unity of style, in a universal style. This 
means that the forms and symbols were not contained within the boundaries 
of architecture, but were applied to everything, both art works and everyday 
objects. (We can see in totalitarian states today how such stylistic unity is 
prescribed as a way of giving support to more or less imposed belief.) By 
historic styles, I mean what is concerned with something closed and concluded. 
To whatever school it belongs, its purpose was to express visually the poised 
and static nature of individual elements: columns, arches, and so forth were 
so formed that the eye could easily understand the balance of forces, and feel 
reassured. For the same reason columns acquired capitals and bases to show 





Frcs that they could sustain heavy weight, and arches acquired 
profiles. With the help of such static symbols, sculpture be- 
came an essential part of architecture and architecture be- 
came art. Not infrequently, particularly in the case of facades, 
architecture was nothing but sculpture pasted on the walls. 


The sculptor invented these static symbols, and according to their coarse- 
ness or refinement the building would develop a definite character. And the symbols 
had not only a static but an ideological meaning, varying with the style, and were 
the most essential ingredient in all historic architecture. 

By modern architecture, I am speaking of all architecture that does not 
employ static symbols. This omission can take place in various ways, and does 
not have to lead to any one single style. It would be quite incorrect to assume that 
these symbols were formerly used only for decoration. They were necessary 
because of man’s belief of the soul in things: he saw, in the parts of a building, 
forces that had to be conquered, and without this static accounting or resolution 
of them, the inhabitant of the building felt insecure. 

Stylistic unity disappeared when metaphysical world views collapsed. Realistic 
scientific thinking cannot be reconciled with a universal style, but demands rather 
that each thing be seen for what it is. The dissolution of style started in the 1800’s 
and is still going on. It is easy to see why it takes so long to get rid of supersti- 
tions that have held sway for centuries (I will not call it tradition, for it is the 
European tradition to make use of all possible aids for practical purposes.) The 
various historic styles of that time received eclectic application — that is, they 
were taken out of context, and used to characterize any job at hand in the light 
of the ideology linked to them. Churches were built in Gothic, banks in Renaissance. 
This results from a very materialistic way of thinking that is unimpeded by any 
sort of belief. The man who thought in this spirit could say to himself, “Ich kann 
alles machen was ich machen kann.” And he meant that with modern resources 
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the enthusiasm and glamor of our youth. 

The philosophy of functionalism was also 
rather fashionable in the 1930's, meaning that 
whatever is designed exactly to suit its function 
is bound to be beautiful. As an example often 
given to me, the lines of an airplane are per- 
fectly adapted to the purpose of the machine, 


Of course thousands of differ- 
ent lines can be, and are, 
arrived at for “efficiency of 
function.” The laws appear 
quite flexible, as later 

authors note. 


For me, the high point of excitement about 
the modern art movement was in the early 
1930's when I went to Hamburg and stayed 
often with a friend who had a very modern 
flat. This flat had white-washed walls with 
windows like long horizontal slits. The furni- 
ture was all rather low and tubular; divans 
almost like mattresses lying on the floor, chairs 
of tubular steel, tables of three-ply wood, cer- 
amics from Sweden. It wagered everything on 
this new life that had to remain eternally new, 
just as nudism wagers everything on nudists 
having beautiful bodies. It was really the new 
emptiness which we were trying to fill with 


which is to fly. They are arrived at by the 
designer with one purpose only—efficiency of 
function. An airplane might be described as 
a sculpture made by laws of aerodynamics 
achieved through the mediation of human be- 
ings acting simply as agents of those laws. 
The beauty of an airplane, moreover, can be 
used as a standard by which other objects are 
criticized. Thus those early machines disguised 
as columns of the Parthenon, which might 
turn out to be sewing machines or fire engines, 
can automobiles, all stand condemned for non- 
functionability. 





he could form the old styles better than had been possible in their own time. Thus 
were born not only the ugliest but also the most useless contraptions that the 
history of architecture knows — but what matters is, the belief in any significance 
of universal style was broken. 

The fact that the man-made world steadily became uglier is often blamed on 
the absence of a universal style, on the fact that the period was incapable of 
finding its own expression. This of course is untrue, for it was precisely the 
mixture of styles that was the characteristic expression of a time that lacked the 
mystic belief that must underlie stylistic unity. If we now accept the fact that 
such a belief is the prerequisite of a universal style in any period, it hardly seems 
desirable to strike again for a channeling of forces that would cost us dearly. 
I believe that, if we are to re-establish the world’s lost harmony, we must attack 
the problem from another angle: we must accustom ourselves to think and act in 
contrasts — not only in analogies — even if it takes more brainwork. 

For example: Architecture today can only in the rarest cases be art, notably 
when its practical goals are very simple and do not make unreasonable demands 
on the significance of form, as in churches. Architecture without sculpture is left 
to its own devices — the grouping and proportioning of masses — and it is our job 
to create a kind of sculpture, a plastic composition out of these inherent forms. 
Yet buildings that simply fulfill their mission have nothing to do with art. We 
are no longer in a position to form all our objects with plastic sensitivity. We also 
need things that belong in an entirely different world of ideas. These are the 
mechanically produced objects of use, whose form is determined by use and which 
we cannot do without. In a plastic sense they belong to a different area, but their 
usefulness does not demand that all sensitivity be cut off just to promote a common 
harmony. We must accustom ourselves to a harmony of a new kind, which can 


include both those objects that are freely and sensitively created and those that 
are limited by functional demands. 

In truth, the growth of art and design concepts in our time has not shown 
the ability to make these distinctions, but quite the reverse. In the period of 
Art Nouveau, people tried to turn everything into art, and the movement ran 
aground on the ever-more-practical demands that could not be satisfied by art 





All the same, functionalism is inadequate as 
am esthetic creed. It may be true that rockets 


behind the myth. 
Of course, there is some reason in claiming 


and aircraft are beautiful (if that is the right 
epithet) but if ome considers them as works 
of art they do not seem to. fulfill some of the 
criteria that give art its function. They do not 
stand still, they cannot be put in a museum or 
gallery (or, if there, cease to have function and 
become something else). Similarly, any art— 
like that of Brancusi—that seems to derive 
from admiring functional mechanistic forms, 
is not functional for the obvious reason that 
it creates an object that does not do the things 
an airplane or turbine does. The functionalism 
of an airplane is that it creates an image—a 
model—of natural forces in order to deal with 
them. Brancusi and Pevsner have made a myth 
of the functional just as Botticelli used another 
kind of pagan myth. To make a work that rests 
upon:a myth is very different from making an 
object that really is the myth—or the reality 


that utility objects can be beautiful because 
they achieve some exact ideal of the function 
they exactly perform, as does a turbo-jet engine. 
But it seems to me that outside a fairly small 
range of objects, functionalism is often used 
mythologically. Objects in which function is 
equated to design are either so complex that 
there is room for little except function—as in 
the airplane—or else are so single in function 
that nothing else can be added to them—the 
saucepan, for example. It is quite clear that 
both these are functional. Between these ex- 
tremes are many objects of utility that are in- 
distinguishable from works of art, and which 
may in fact occasionally be regarded as the one, 
occasionally as other, or all the time as both. 
The most obvious are teacups and vases, but 
we could extend this to ash trays, curtains, fur- 
niture, stamps, coins, and perhaps fountain pens. 


A view quite contrary to those 
that seek artistic re-integra- 
tion at every level. It is 
appealing to think that sen- 
sitivity is possible without 
striving for “art” in 
everything. 


Clearly much confusion about 
the meaning of “functional” 
now comes from this difference 
of latitude in free choice, 

and in defining what 
“purpose” means. 





Reducing free choice was in- 


Banham agrees, and has more 


herent in “standardization” 
that would create a 
reliable mass taste. 


to say about geometry on 
page 45. 





This implies visual chaos, but 


the question that might 
reassure us is, “Can we es- 
cape some harmony with 
our time simply because of 
common conditioning 

and purposes?” 


Spender: 


He seems to be challenging 


not the desire to fuse them, but 


| 
iH] 


our lack of understanding 
of what “beauty” is. 


Isn't it possible that the 
symbols we admire come to 
mean beauty by just the 
process he describes above? 


objects. With the growing worship of the machine, utilitarianism acquired an 
outright religious glorification, and the time was ripe for a new style of unity: 
puritanical functionalism. One of its dogmas was that all form for the sake of art 
must be abolished as harmful to usefulness (how absurd, for it is axiomatic that 
every work of art is an end in itself, thus without a specific goal). So there arose 
a style that sought to prevent all free choice in matters of form; all forms must 
give the impression that they had been produced by machine. Everything, every- 
thing, no matter whether it fitted with function or not, was pressed into geometric 
forms to create a new universal harmony, and the plastic arts tagged along 
willingly in the hope of getting in on the bargain. 

But it is in no wise desirable to elevate every object to the level of art. The 
cleavage between art work and object of use is widening daily, and unless we 
can distinguish the two, neither can fulfill its potential. We do not need a universal 
style, but we might wish instead that each thing be given its characteristic form. 
The style we called functionalism, by altering the whole world of form to mere 
decoration, did achieve a common imprint, but it can no longer impart character. 
We must be able to see harmony as something else than the common stamp of 
style and form. All propaganda that aims at reuniting art and everyday objects 
(including most houses) takes the side of utilitarian art that is trying to insinuate 
itself into fine art. No artist has expressed this wish in reverse. 

We must learn that there are beautiful objects that have nothing to do with 
art. A residence that is a work of art is not necessarily pleasant to live in, because 
every work of art exerts coercion, limits our freedom of movement and flexibility, 
and demands that we adjust to it. 

When these distinctions are made, any sort of unified style will be impossible. 
But to make up for it, we shall be able to think more freely and imaginatively. 
Each of our everyday objects must be produced in its own form, with no concern 
for whether it harmonizes with other objects. This is the only way to avoid the 
esthetic monotony that is now in the making, and arrive at a variety and richness 
of form that was never before possible. The harmony we can achieve must be, 
in principle, unlike that of a universal style. We must at long last get rid of the 
desire to create a new historic style. 


The desire to fuse two quite different con- 
cepts—the beautiful and the useful—within the 
same object has gone out of our civilization. It 
is for this reason we pretend that the useful is 
the beautiful, and hope for the best, leaving 
it at that. But to say that the functional is 
beautiful is really sleight of hand, a play on the 
word beautiful. Things that are opposite also 
can in some ways be identical; and the beauty 
of a machine strikes us perhaps perversely, be- 
cause it is the very opposite of what we in- 
timately feel to be beautiful. The beautiful for 
us is that with which we identify our own de- 
sires or beliefs and which yet transcends them. 
The identification of our own personal feelings 
with the object comes first, and then in the 
beauty of the object we feel that what is per- 
sonal has become transcended. In the beauty of 
a machine, of pure utility, the opposite process 
takes place. There is no identification beyond 
the feeling “this thing serves its purpose,” but 





there is transcendence, because we feel that 
the function is completely impersonal. What 
we feel for the functional perfection of an 
airplane is really something much closer to 
admiration than beauty. It is easy to confuse 
admiration with esthetic satisfaction, and to 
think that an object, because it is perfect in its 
own way, therefore gives us the same feeling 
as does a beautiful object. 

I think design has concentrated very much on 
producing objects that express, tastefully and 
tactfully, the meeds that satisfy. But needs are 
generalized. A nice cup of tea drunk from a 
nice cup simply expresses the appetite of thirst 
that may lead us gently to the appetite of the 
eye, and give it some nice pleasure. But a chair, 
or cup, or a table, can express a much more posi- 
tive feeling about life. They can be related to a 
personal taste for baroque architecture, the 
clothes we wear, a passion for color, the excite- 
ment of rather eccentric shapes . . . 





Since so many accusing fingers are now 


pointed at our “functionalist heritage,” 


one overseas publication has stopped 


to re-examine that tradition with fresh 


eyes. These documents, recently 


republished in Form/revue, bring out 


the inspired dogmatism of Van de Velde, 


the predecessor of Gropius at the 


Weimar school that became the Bauhaus: 


and the more practical educational 


concerns of that school, the early fetish 


about purism and the fact that 


Functionalism was not the 


School’s earliest preoccupation 


all excerpts pages 43-44, Issue #6/1959 


Recollections of 
bauhaus and stijl 


Andor Weininger 


I came to Weimar in October 
1921, early on a Sunday 
morning. I looked for the 
Bauhaus and finally found it 
on the way out of town, near 
a park. The door stood ajar, 
and in the distance I could 
hear singing. I followed the 
tune up two flights of stairs. 
Through the keyhole of a 
large door I espied a group 
of young people _ singing 
“Salem Salem Aleikum.” It 
Was very impressive. Soon 
there issued forth a remark- 
ably clad colorful crowd, very 
gay and lively. I was struck 
by their loose clothes, san- 
dals and unusual hair styles, 
and above all by their unique 
non-bourgeois appearance. | 
learned it was the Sunday 
service of the Mazdaznan 
group; vegetarian cuisine was 
later the canteen. 

Ittens’ preliminary course 
was exciting. At that time 
the Bauhaus had made a de- 
cided stand for feeling, and 
all techniques of representa- 
tion to be 


served in 


developed from 


feeling; acquired mannerisms 
had to be eliminated 
“knowledge” to be forgotten 
in order to allow the pure 
impulse to be expressed. Re- 
laxation 


and 


was achieved by 
breathing and exercises be- 
fore and during work. Quite 
important were the 
introducing us to various 
materials. Many of the stu- 
dents felt the preliminary 
course to be a kind of neces- 
sary purging, 
withdrew. 

In the winter of 1921-22, 
I heard of Theo van Doesburg 
and the “open” Wednesday 
afternoons in his atelier. My 
first visit remains vivid. In 
a cloud of smoke, Doesburg 
and his charming wife Nelly 
were involved in a discussion 
about color theory. He showed 
photos of the Stijl group in 
Holland, commented on them, 
and read from the new “De 
Stijl” 


Was a 


studies 


and others 


magazine. Doesburg 
man of the world, 
elegant, witty, and in his way 


a downright radical and 


44We belong among the first of those who established a link be- 


tween the idea of pure form and the birth of a “New Style.” But 
we committed an error in characterizing this new style: we claimed 
the principle of rational conception. For this principle is as old as 
the world. But our confusion can be explained. We condemned all 
that surrounded us, all styles born since the Gothic period, the 
last in which we found traces of rational thought. The dogma of 
pure appearance and morality of form enslaved our souls and 
spirits to the point of being able to justify many errors and in- 
fringements. We sang the hymn of rational beauty with a spon- 
taneity capable of inspiring legions and conquering the world. . .9? 


Henry van de Velde, 1925 


44 What we want is to create the clear, organic body of the building, 


naked and radiant with the truth of its inner laws, which con- 
firms our world of machines, wires and fast-moving vehicles, which 
makes clear its meaning and purpose through the interplay of its 
related functional parts, which dispenses with all superfluous ad- 
ditions, and reveals the absolute shape of the building. Construc- 
tive building as taught by the Bauhaus culminates in a demand 
for a great new unity of work, which conceives the creative process 
as an indivisible whole. The machine will be pressed into the 
service of the idea, and industry will learn to value comprehensive 


culture. 99 


bauhaus 


fighter. As propagandist of 
the Stijl movement, he 
showed himself an _ idealist. 
His demand for “clarity not 
haziness” was distinctly 
aimed at the Bauhaus, as 
were many of his criticisms. 
Coming from Holland, he 
could hardly understand the 
wild romanticism of the Bau- 
haus. Only at the prodigious 
Bauhaus parties could dif- 
ferences be forgotten in good 
fellowship and a joke. 

..-In May 1923 I returned 
to Weimar after five months’ 
absence, and found much 
changed. It looked like a 
battlefield after the battle. 
Itten was gone. Doesburg was 
gone and the new master 
Maholy - Nagy had arrived. 
What had happened? Had 
the two protagonists of the 
opposing poles of art de- 
cided on a mutual separation? 
We heard talk of a discussion 
between Gropius and Does- 
burg, in which Doesburg had 
wanted too much in wanting 
to turn the Bauhaus into a 


Walter Gropius 
Bauhaus Manifesto, 1919 


revisited 


Stijl Institute, perhaps in 
fact wishing to obtain the 
directorship of the Bauhaus. 

In the summer of 1923, the 
great Bauhaus exhibition 
already showed two faces. 
Next to the old “feeling- 
derived” works there was 
much that was new: horizon- 
tal-vertical forms, two-dimen- 
sionality, and red 
cubes representing a house; 
in short, the Stijl influence. 
I found it in effect superficial 
and formalistic, at least from 
the Stijl viewpoint, since 
little attention was paid to 
the ideas and principles of 
Doesburg. From then on, the 
Bauhaus took up the hori- 
zontal-vertical idea and also 


squares 


Doesburg’s ‘‘elementary 
means of forming.” Within 
the Bauhaus these ideas were 
revised and developed on the 
basis of more dynamic move- 
ment. 

Did not Bauhaus and Stijl 
have the same ideas 
and aims in spite of their 
attitudes? Both 


basic 


contrary 
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HERITAGE 


were concerned with putting 
building for modern man on 


a new basis, excluding all 


ornament, decoration, taste- 
The Bauhaus looked 
at the revolutionary task in 
terms of feeling, but 
period of 
that 


nature 


fulness 


in the 
change I suspect 
the clear, adjusted 
of Stijl helped the 
tfauhaus by providing a 
tandard for the future which 
| consider 
than 


led, in 


more important 
of form. It 
Weimar, to a 


tructivist 


influences 
con- 
revision, and to 
the new Bauhaus in Dessau. 
My impression is that the 
Dutch qualities in- 
Stijl 
foreign to the 


typical 
herent in remained 
Bauhaus. The 
realization of the importance 
became 


of function increas- 


ingly function 


in everything produced by the 


important—of 


Bauhaus and 


that 


Dessau every- 


thing originated there. 


44The Bauhaus approves the machine as the most modern means of 
fashioning materials, and therefore wishes to achieve a compro- 
mise with the machine. But it would be senseless to send the crea- 
tively gifted student into industry unprepared, in order to recreate 
the lost relationship of art and craft, for he would certainly be 
stifled by the materialistic attitude toward work in today’s factory. 
Work done by hand, however, conforms in range to his mental atti- 
tude, and is therefore the best means of training him in this field. 


Training in handcraft, seen 

as an educational approach to 
designing for the machine, 
led to technical misunder- 
standing and stylization, was 
later disavowed in many 
schools. Was it invalid, 
though, as training in under- 


standing materials? 

“4The best method of instruction is the free teaching of the master, 
as it used to exist in earlier centuries. The old masters possessed 
in equal measure the abilities of artist and craftsman. That our 
time does not know such masters of creative practice is due to 
the disastrous isolation of the highly gifted from the working life 
of the ordinary community. Free teaching by a master is now im- 
possible. The Bauhaus has therefore established these principles: 
Every pupil and apprentice learns from two masters, a master 
craftsman and a master of form, each in close working connection 
with the other, never one without the other. 


This practice was later re- 
vised when a neu group of 
teachers had been trained; but 
it describes what remained 
the ideal of design training. 


“4Forms and colors in a work gain significance only through their 
relation to our own inner being. They can either be individual, or 
in relation to each other, expressive of different degrees of ex 
citation and movement. They do not exist on their own. Red 
arouses feelings that may be different from yellow or blue; round 
forms elicit a response different from pointed or serrated forms. 
These are the sounds from which the basic grammar of shape is 
constructed. Sounds and grammar can be learned, but the most 
important thing—the organic life of the created work—originates 
in the creative force of the individual, which seeks its own expres- 
sion and creates after its own inner law. 

Bauhaus Manifesto, 1919 


This seems a broad and 
flexible basis, while Wein- 
inger (left) suggests that | 

Stijl influence brought a 
style into being, that “func- 
tion” was later emphasized 
to check what appeared as a 
strong urge 


toward a static style 


From the diaries of Oscar Schlemmer, /92/ 


Purism in esthetics would 
seem to have strong psycholog 


ical as well as moral roots 


Irten and a few others have been living according to the (Mazdaznan) rules for some time. 

Itten extols the monastic ideal, saying that Fra Angelico is a purer type of artist than Rembrandt. 
| could only reply that supervision of nourishment could only be prejudicial to freedom and 
distract from the important things of the world and intellect; and that I doubted whether the 


purity of these things was in any case conditioned by pure digestion . . . 


In Heinrich von Kleist I read a painter's letter to his son: “You write that your feeling 


tor the completion of your painting of the Madonna seems too impure and physical, that you would 
like to take Holy Communion each time you take your brush. Now let your old father tell you 
that this is an entirely false notion, and has nothing to do with the perfectly natural and honorable 
business of getting the fruits of your imagination onto the canvas. Man is a sublime creation, 
but in the moment one is creating him, it is not necessary to take a very holy view of him. The 
man who takes his communion beforehand, and goes to work merely to embody his conception 
in the sensual world, will produce a frail and miserable result. The man who kisses a girl on a 
clear summer's night without further thought of the matter, might well produce a child whose 
later robust progress between heaven and earth will provide matter for philosophy.’ 

“Itten wants to make a monastery of the Bauhaus, full of saintly people, or perhaps even 
monks. He believes this will create an atmosphere of purity, in which everything will become 
pure of itself. In my replies, I shelter behind the Kleist letter: those old men, after all, were 
altogether tougher than we are today and were vigorously able to fulfill what was required by 


the laws without any diluting of feeling. 





Looking back with some anger and 
much bemusement at the famous 
“‘machine esthetic,” a British critic 
challenges its validity as a technological 
expression. Singling out auto design, 
he derides the style as an artistic 
preference owing homage to painting and 
architecture. Then, sounding the horn 
for “borax” as a style that is 
appropriate to the business of transpor- 
tation, he salutes the death of 
machine art in an 


epitath 


Machine Esthetic The “Machine Esthetic” of the pioneer masters of the Modern 
by — te Movement, merely one limb of their reaction against the excesses 
. of Art Nouveau, came nowhere near an acceptance of machines 
on their own terms or for their own sakes. One sees this in the 
pre-1914 factories of Peter Behrens, which are a long step toward 
a mechanistic architecture but remain, for all that, neo-classic temples in form and 
silhouette. Both at the Bauhaus and in the circle of L’Esprit Nouveau this approach 
continued, making it possible to bracket together architecture and machinery with 
the least mental strain for the architectural side. 

Because Bauhaus theory as we now receive it is very fragmentary, L’Esprit 
Nouveau is a more immediately rewarding field of investigation. With its neat 
corpus of signed articles, its effect upon the growing concept of the Machine 
Esthetic is clearer and easier to follow. Throughout these writings, one will find 
the manipulation of the superficial aspects of engineering in the interest of a 
particular concept of architecture. And in those later published in Towards a New 
Architecture, one can see Le Corbusier advancing a view of machinery that pro- 
gresses shortly from special pleading to false witness. 

One should perhaps be careful of imputing any sinister intent in all this, for 
in the world of engineering the author was not even a provincial, but a complete 
backwoodsman. His background in his native Chaux-de-Fonds was watchmaking, 
still in an 18th-century condition compared with the production line industries; 
his architectural apprenticeship was with Behrens and Auguste Perret, both old- 
time classicists; and his “industrial experiences” were in an aircraft industry 
that was barely out of the box-kite phase. These facts remembered, his naive be- 
lief that machines are by their very nature highly finished can be understood— 
a watchmaker could hardly think otherwise. But can such naiveté explain the 
crooked argument of his chapter entitled “Automobiles”? The hinge of the verbal 
argument is the virtue of standardization; the hinge of the visual argument is 
the confrontation between automobiles and the Parthenon, and the totality has 
been read by two generations of architects and theorists as meaning that a stand- 
ardized product like a motor-car can be as beautiful as a Greek temple. In its 
context that is how it must be read, but the crux of the argument is a disingenuous 
pretense—none of the motor-cars illustrated is a standardized mass-produced 
model; all are expensive, specialized, handicraft one-offs which can justly be com- 
pared to the Parthenon because, like it, they are unique works of handmade art. 
Mass-produced vehicles like the Model T Ford do not sully these classicist pages. 
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Banham: Naiveté? Sharp practice? Wishful thinking? A certain esthetic parti-pris is 


The engineers so much ad- 
mired in retrospect had built 
the Eiffel Tower, London 
Bridge, Crystal Palace — all 
pioneer forms that appealed to 
the imagination of anti- 
traditionalists. 


This law very neatly ties 
together all the moral goals 
of the day — utility, pro- 
duction, natural law, 
standardization. 


A point that needs making 
every now and then. 


The story goes that Bauhaus 
students spent much time 
polishing up their hand- 
made products to look 
machine-made. 


As is so often the case! 








undoubtedly there; a desire that certain wishes should come true; that architects 
should in reality assume the moral stature of engineers, on whom, in the opening 
chapter, Le Corbusier has wished the virtues of the Gothic Craftsman and the 
Noble Savage: “Engineers are healthy, virile, active and useful, moral and happy.” 
The particular wish-confusion that lies at the bottoms of this complex structure 
of distortion is easiest to identify in La Peinture Moderne (Le Corbusier and 
Ozenfant). Here they say of Purism, their own style of painting: “Purism has 
revealed the Law of Mechanical Selection.” And this law, which they clearly in- 
tend to share the status of Darwin’s Law of Natural Selection, they explain as 
follows : ‘It establishes that objects tend toward a type which is determined by the 
evolution of forms between the ideal of maximum utility, and the demands of 
economical production, which conforms inexorably to the laws of nature. This 
double play of forces has resulted in the creation of a certain number of objects 
which one may call standardized—and, the argument runs, are therefore good, 
and have been selected as the Purist’s subject matter. The authors have thus set 
up an abstract model of the design process in mass-production, and their paint- 
ings show us what class of objects we have to interpolate as the last term of the 
proposition in order to test its truth. 

They prove to be bottles and jugs, glasses and pipes, or forms which approximate 
the cylinder, sphere and cone which had been canonized in post-Impressionist 
painting, regular geometrical forms with simple silhouettes. If we make these the 
last term in the Ozenfant-Corbusier model of the design process, we get a proposi- 
tion of this order: Objects of maximum utility and lowest price have simple geo- 
metrical shapes. To most architects this proposition would appear watertight, but 
to most production engineers it would appear demonstrably false in outcome. 

To the engineers, utility, in the rationalist sense which the authors clearly intend- 
ed, is a marginal factor—only one among a number of other factors bearing upon 
sales. To manufacturers, utility is a complex affair which, in certain products for 
certain markets, may require the addition of ornament for ostentation or social 
prestige. Similarly, the demands of economic production do not, as the authors 
of the model supposed, follow the laws of nature, but those of economics. In 
fields where the prime factor in costing is the length of the production-run, 
simplicity, such as would render a handicraft product cheaper, might render a 
mass-produced one more expensive if it were less saleable than a more complex 
form. High finish, too, is another Purist mirage, for the quality which interests 
engineers is not finish but tolerance — the factor by which a dimension may vary 
from the designed figure without injurious effects. This renders high finish a 
purely negative characteristic, and where it is extensively applied it is nearly 
always by hand labor, and has some bearing on sales — on consumer preference, as 
in luxury cars and watches, or performance, as in surgical equipment. 

All these qualities then — summed up as simplicity of form and smoothness 
of finish — are conditional attributes of engineering, and to postulate them as 
necessary consequences of machine production was to give a false picture of the 
engineer’s methods and intentions. But such a picture was clearly of the greatest 
polemical utility to the Purists in their search for a justification of their esthetic 
preferences. It is also clear that they were not alone in this, for the Machine 
Esthetic was a world-wide phenomenon, nor was its mythology noxious at the time, 
for it answered a clear cultural need in offering a common visual law which united 
the form of the automobile and the building which sheltered it, the form of the 
house, the forms of its equipment and of the artworks which adorned it. Nor — 
and this is the heart of the matter — was its falsity visible at the time, for auto- 
motive, aeronautical and naval design were currently going through a phase when 
their products did literally resemble those of Functionalist architecture. 

But these days were numbered. Already, in 1921, aeronautical design was 





launched upon a train of development in which a third quality, not mentioned in 
Le Corbusier’s original Support-Propulsion formula, was to dominate the field. 
That quality, now common to all forms of motion research, was Penetration, and 
in pursuit of ever better factors of penetration typical aircraft forms were to 
ingorge their structure, and turn from complex arrays of smooth simple shapes, 
like those of Functionalist architecture, to simple arrays of mathematically complex 
forms. At the period when the crisis of this development was reached in the early 
thirties, with the general changeover to monoplane configurations and retractable 
landing-gear, the process was doubled in the field of automotive design, with the 
liberation of bodywork from horse-and-buggy concepts. Long manufacturing runs 
and rapid repeat orders led inevitably to vehicles that were very different from the 
hand-made art-works which had graced the pages of Toward A New Architecture. 
It was not merely that pressed steel technology works most efficiently with broad 
smooth envelope shapes, but also that the need to chase the market led to an anti- 
Purist but eye-catching vocabulary of design which we now call Borax. 

The tone of architectural response to these developments was to complain that 
machine-designers were failing in their task. Under the turbulent conditions of 
the thirties most intelligent men had bigger and more urgent things to occupy 
them than the complaints of architectural Purists. But after World War II, in 
which a whole generation had been forced to familiarize themselves with machinery 
on its own terms, the disparity between the observable facts and the architects’ 
Machine Esthetic had become too obtrusive to be ignored. In the Jet Age these 
ideas of the twenties began to wear a very quaint and half-timbered look. 

This, of course, made it easier for some feeble intellects to ‘adopt a modern 
style,’ as if it were a finished period style, with all the answers in the books. But 
the position of another class of modern academics is tougher—those who genuinely 
desire a universal product esthetic, and are sincerely alarmed by defections of 
whole categories of manufactured objects from what they consider the true prin- 
ciples of design. Unaware that these principles stem from false or irrelevant 
premises, but committed to a mechanistic concept of architecture, they are left to 
rail against the world’s growing vulgarity. In them, the architect’s fear of machin- 
ery re-emerges, and they set up the outworn categories of the Machine Esthetic 
as a defense against situations which cannot be managed by purely architectural 
standards. But to do this seems not only cowardly, but also presumptuous; why 
should other aspects of design be subservient to architectural preferences? To 
blame the automobile, for instance, for not answering to a code of visual practice 
adapted to buildings is as inconsequential as to censure the apple for not having a 
rough bark. It is not merely that car and building are differently made, that one is 
mobile and the other static, but that the manner of consuming the two products 
is so different. Like the tree, the building is a long-standing investment. Compared 
with it the motor car is, like the fruit, a deciduous affair. Its season is the four- 
or five-year tooling cycle, and like the fruit it must have an appetizing exterior. 

In this situation Borax is entirely proper, though there are plenty of other 
design situations, notably architecture, in which it is grossly inappropriate. Basi- 
cally its propriety to automotive design lies in its symbolic content, which is 
concerned, more than anything else, with penetration, is germane to the business 
of transportation, and as firmly built into the technical history of the product 
as were the useless flutings and triglyphs of Greek Doric temples. 

This is not an attempt to set up Borax as next week’s fashionable gimmick, or 
to require a suspension of judgment from it. It is a design language that can be 
used badly or well, but the good and bad are not identified by setting up an exclu- 
sionist standard. The Machine Esthetic is dead, and we salute its grave for the mag- 
nificant architecture it produced, but we cannot be sentimental over its passing. As 
Le Corbusier said in the days of L’Esprit Nouveau, “We have no right to waste our 
strength on outworn tackle. We must scrap, and re-equip.” 





As Ozenfant later remarked, 
“Lovers of machinery by 
preference collect implements 
long out of date. Imagining 
they worship mechanism, 

in reality they offer sacrifice 


to a taste for antiques.” 


Time has overtaken him 
only to reinforce the point. 


More about this by the 
same author on page 61. 





The automobile, as the previous article 
suggests, is an appropriate subject for a 
new approach to style in industrial design. 

Certainly in both Europe and America, the 
car remains a subject for debate: should 
mechanical function, human function,or 
personal expression most influence 
the designer? The examples and opinions here 
are as varied as the nations they come from. 
Yet they point to one common agreement: 
“style” in auto design is neither purely 


functional nor in any way arbitrary. Beyond 
Bertone coachwork by Franco Scaglione 


that, how to merge technical, commercial 
and artistic requirements remains the hub of 


the car question 


Speed and Streamlining In the choice of car bodies, the importance of aerodynamic 

by Bruno Alfieri phenomena is growing proportionately to the speed required 

#19/ 1958 From the new cars or airplanes. Industrial design thus becomes 

more and more intermeshed with the requirements of aerody- 

namics and, consequently, gives rise to some interesting prob- 

lems in esthetics. Other problems concerning the reciprocal relations between 

modern taste and mass production needs, and between mathematical equation 

and the necessity (not yet demonstrated, though) of creating a “technical artistic 

style,” also arise. The mathematical side of the problem allows the industrial 

designer no half-way solutions; he either has to give precedence to aerodynamics 

over esthetics, finishing off his creation as best he can, or he must leave a door open 

to esthetics through these same finishing touches, or else he must sacrifice, when 

possible, purely aerodynamic solutions in favor of others that combine scientific 
requirements with esthetic needs. 

In our opinion a vehicle which is aerodynamically perfect is not necessarily 
esthetically so as well. First of all, aerodynamics is an abstract science, i.e., the 
designer has to adapt scientific formulas to practical needs such as the unforsee- 
able behavior of the airstream, the necessary presence of wheels, the road condi- 
tions, etc. Secondly, construction problems do not also solve aesthetic problems, 
but just suggest solutions compatible with our antibaroque modern tendencies. 
Technical problems of series production are comparable to the mathematical prob- 
lems related to aerodynamics. 

Lastly, we notice that aerodynamic forms and shapes are really much nearer 
to the surrealistic sculptures produced by Arp, Brancusi, Pevsner, and Viani, than 
anything created for series production and dryly influenced by functional techni- 
calities only. We think it is very important to deny any formal value to aerody- 
namics, pointing out, instead, its very valuable role suggesting to industrial design 
new formal solutions for mass-productions, which might result in a quality 
improvement. By improving we do not mean creating a new neo-classical technical 
style; we mean completing and integrating forms. As a functional hammer may 
happen to look ugly before having been “completed” by the designer, in the same 
way a streamlined car, without being ugly, might be improved by the designer. 
This particular kind of work is of course influenced by contemporary art and 
culture; modern design reflects modern art, even when dealing with a typewriter 
lever, and modern sculptors might find a new inspiration in industrial design and 
aerodynamics. 
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Construction vs. Sculpture: Too Much Beauty in Autos 


by Walter Gotschke 


We are concerned here with our attitude, as European car designers, 
t idolizing the sterile “modeled” form and being shocked by geometric 
construction of American automobiles. In human history, the “first 
man” evolved from the cave to the geometric blockhouse; we now seem 
to be regressing to both: just as the construction of contemporary 
building lapses into the purely geometric, so European automobile 
construction regresses even further into the pre-geometric stage. It is 
not unusual to see today, overseas, an ultra-geometric automobile pro- 
luced by sociological impulses. This same geometric impulse was visi 
ble in Europe until 200 years ago, in various forms from the cathedral 
to the snuffbox. It is a most elementary style, but is it so very objec- 
tionable only because it appears in present-day objects somewhere else? 

Consider the logical sequence of development in structure: we begin 
with a point, move via the straight line, plane, the cube, to the curve, 
via jet forms. In this, there is one point where the automobile suddenly 
takes on its form. It is related to the cube (or house) on the one hand, 
to the jet (flying body) on the other. Our strange fate in Europe was 
that we saw the car literally as a problem of modeling. That is, we 
thought from the outside as a sculptor forms a figure—and, alas, as 
the baker fashions his dough figures. Here lies one of the reasons for 
our esthetic eccentricity. We believed we were artists only if we 
modeled, neglecting the fact that the automobile is not a pure form 
problem but a building problem. Building, however, with curved 
surfaces or three-dimensional elements is a complete novelty in history 
Our poor brains considered everything that is curved to demand only 
shaping and forming. Thus we have dreamed of being sculptors but 
have achieved only the creativity of the dough baker. We have misun- 
lerstood sculpture. We should have become builders of the next higher 
potential 

Moreover, all criticism has been superfluous, because the most im- 


portant consideration was missing: sociological sincerity. Style and form, 


without this fertile soil, are nonsense. Our worship of “style creations” 
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in some cases is mere idolatry. We must, therefore, be more careful 
when censoring “taste,” asking first what “taste, estheticism, and style 
actually mean if the whole subject is not to be basically misunderstood 

Too much has been said about “ideas.” In the U.S.A., nobody per- 
ceives yearly innovations in car construction as “ideas.” Neither does 
one call the change from childhood to adolescence an “idea.” The 


American is prepared to be open minded, and this fact is evident in 


he criteria of car construction 

The American auto is, in principle, a piece of tubing (the dynamic 
polyphone tube) with a severely classic separation between statics and 
dynamics (between front and lengthwise development.) This results in 

1) classic clarity at corners and ends 

2) ultimate simplicity of part production 

>) independence of dimensions (optimum variability for each size ) 

1) independence of use (for various vehicle types ) 

Let us look at the drawings that visualize the building of the Amer 
ican automobile. In a house (1), plane surfaces (two dimensional 
elements) are wound around a vertical axis; while in a jet (2), curved 
surfaces (three dimensional elements) are wound around a horizontal 
axis. Just as the house can form a multi-part unit (3), the same is 
true of the dynamic tube; thus the American auto is formed, retaining 
the same basic elements: geometric penetration of space, building in 
SUCDS, enlargement, tapering (4) 

All previous stages of change in car construction were just as geo 
metric as this present-day American principle. This is important simply 
because geometry first made construction changes possible, as well as 
mastery of the whole subject. It was not, therefore, the craziness of the 
country, not its monetary wealth, but rather geometry that caused this 
car style to shock us without our knowing why. We Europeans lost 
geometry at that instant when the traditional sharp-edged square auto 
mobile was replaced by the modeled one. In the American style, the 
characteristic feature is that the structure itself is expressed. It con 
tains an elegant mastery of mathematical physics, a continuously effec 
tive power of development. The modeled form, on the other hand, is 
governed by an alien law (the tear drop and similar forms) and shows 
only the usual pleasantness of a form shaped from the outside, a raw 


and sterile form Graphik, September 195; 
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Letter from Ferry Porsche 


In explanation of the recent changes 
of shape: the new bumpers had to 
be lifted to meet American speci- 
fications, unavoidable in light of the 
fact that 40 per cent of our total 
yutput is now exported to the U.S 


[he earlier solution, te, adding 


steel tubes to achieve the required 
height was just an improvised solu 
tion 

The raising of the headlamps was 
also made to meet police regula 
tions, but apzrt from this, the higher 
lamps are more cihicient 

In my opinion, in shaping a car 
one should consider two facts only 
|) functioning 

a—roadability in transport 


b—aerodynamics 


c—production facilities 


) 


) matters of taste 

We do our best tr meet the re 
juirements under (1). I can only 
renew my previous comment that 
there will be no further change 
unless there is a mechanical reason 


Stuttgart, February 1960 








Pinin Farina 
by Bruno Alfieri 


Sty! may be defined not only as 
the formal characterization of a 
work of art or industrial design, but 


ilso as method and moral com 


mitment. Pinin Farina is the great 
est coachmaker of our time be 
caus ne has successfully resisted 
the temptation to work out a 
a system of symbols, habits 


king WwW 


trom experience are the first symp 


scheme 


esthetic clichés, which we 


toms of the involuntary process in 


the designer. From the very start 
Farina’s vehicles have avoided r« 
flecting recent taste as manifested 
t idle cl he most 
ry the uppe r middic Ciass, the most 
important market for the = car 
maker: his designs represent some 
thing much purer. Often a designer 


has sufficient power to impose his 
While a painter 


may legitimately be the fruit of a 


design on SoOcicry 


1 


decadent limb of contemporary Cu 
ture, a designer—who is an inter 
mediary between this culture and 


technological progress—cannot re 


flect this decadence without failing 





Lancia Flaminia 
by Pinin Fai iad 
the very task he was assigned: a 
Baroque” designer is not a designer 
at all, but a decorator. Farina’s cars 


witness his tireless research and in 


satiable curiosity, his neatness and 
plastic SCVCTILY He has created 
hundreds of models with carefully 


defined features without ever wor 


rying about their Artistic appear 


ance. It has been his aim to create 
their 


neu complete models with 


own vivid personality, and we must 


remember that his experience as 
racing driver gave him consider 
able know-how as a mechanic. For 
all their variety, Farina’s cars aré 
marked by an apparent absence of 
style,” by the severely organic and 
coherent quality of their beauty 

The stylistic adventures of Stud¢ 
baker from ‘48 to ‘53 reflected cer 
tain surrealistic themes. The Mer 
cedes sports model and the BMW 
could be called dramatic and cx 
pressionistic Outside of these two 


great streams of modern artistic 


expression lies the immense prey 





ness of anonymous productio 


at the center, between surrealis 
expressionism, we find the 
styling of Farina 

Implicit in Farina’s reject 


all superfluous forms 1s his 
ance to all hints of surrealisi 
expressionism. This gives his 
an authentic tone. But this 
reserve conceals a first-rate 
for formal composition: he 
lates in exacting detail all 
connections, surfaces, Curves, 
ing, but emphasizes the real 
nical and formal requirement 
his highly technical style 

consequence, all of his model: 
to say the last word for the 
mobile at any one stage of te 
development, to be supersede 
by further technical ad? 
which, for Farina, ultimately 


mine design 


Stile Industria, #1: 








by Pinin Fari 





uction; but 
realism and 


the quiet 


ejection of 
his resist 
ealism and 
S his works 
trnis quiet 
rate talent 
he calcu 
| all sizes 
rves, mold- 
real tech 
ments with 
ryle As a 
iodels seem 
r the auto 
of technical 
rseded only 

idvances 


ately deter 


Visit to the “dream cars”’ 
by Hugo Lindstrom 


That the Italians have done very well designing special bodies we 
must admit, and therefore I had high expectations when I visited 
Pinin Farina of discovering some secrets first hand. I pictured a firm 
with Farina at the head, with a large design department at his disposal 
and just a small factory producing what had been designed 

In reality? No Farina at all, a very small design department, a very 
large factory. Let me explain. Farina himself has practically retired, 
and his son-in-law and son are responsible for design, assisted by two 
men who work mainly on construction of projects for large-scale 
production. They had such a project: building 50 bodies a day for 
Alfa Romeo in a factory of 700 men, with little room for romance 

Was there no sign of a genuinely inventive atmosphere? Yes, but 
not so much in the designers as in the highly-skilled modelmakers 
Alongside the factory there was a little shop for body building. Do 
not think that the designers produce studied, beautifully rendered, 
multi-colored drawings of an idea, then model it in quarter-scale, then 
draw it up and build a full scale model. No drawings were made. A 
few sketches on a paper bag, on an empty cigarette pack, was all that 
guided the modelmaker. If he later found that something was not 
quite in line, he would cut off a piece and replace it. In this way a car 
is gradually built. And I believe that the modelmaker’s understanding 
f form has a great deal to do with the finished product. Mass produced 
bodies are usually handled in the conventional way, however 

A word about Ghia, a great body builder. It was said once that he 
had designed his Volkswagen body in a happy moment of inspiration 
What a mistake! For many years the Ghia concern has been owned by 
an engineer, Segre, who was, in fact, the chief designer of the VW 
body. He laughed in amusement at the story. We could not talk to him 
it length. “Besides, there is nothing to see,” he said. “We do not work 
with beautiful drawings, only with my personal direction of each step 
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Citroen: Too little beauty? 


Report by Citroén engineers 
When the DS-19 first appeared, it certainly created a sensation. Some 
comments were enthusiastic, others disparaging. To some, its overall 
style and many of its details were only a deliberate attempt to attract 
attention, while others regarded the car as the expression of a new 
esthetic creed. It was neither 
Originally, the designers had no particular aim in mind. They neither 
intended to create a radically new car for the sake of originality, nor 
had any determined style to express. On the contrary, their approach 
was complete subservience to bare facts—downright compliance with 
the requirements of reality that is the requisite of a truly “technical 
approach to any problem. They wanted a car that answered satisfactor- 
ily the three basic needs of the “man in motion”: comfort, safety, speed 
The design was completely governed by technical considerations, and 
no attempt was made to adopt even a single solution that would not 
be justified by the strictest practical and functional requirements 
The fact that what is the expression of a truth may also be found 
beautiful should not be grounds for wonder. For it is just another proof 
of the long-established fact: the search for the scientifically sound 
solution is often crowned by the achievement of that beauty that has 
never been one of the designer's aims. The often unusual features of 
the DS-19 are only pertinent answers to the questions that we have 
tried to solve. If the style looks pleasing, it is only because it is the 
expression of the natural agreement between harmony and efficiency 
Stile Industria #14/1957 


Comment by Jupp Ernst 
I met Lothar Schreyer at the 


to the Bauhaus in Weimar. Y 


a beautiful car and she look 


As we breezed through along 
thin 

This is the opinion of a | 
nothing of the technical qual 
about its safety and comfort, | 
cerned with the beauty of thi 
such verdicts. Maybe in the 
left: beauty is something to 
a coat. Let us not yet discuss 
fulfills its functions perfectly 
be made by machine proces: 
pensable for the creation of 
As Rodin says, “All objects 
feelings.” Undoubtedly the ¢ 
but it is just as certain to me 
of lines. These torms seem 
fashionable streamlining. The 

A mere engineer can solv 
another. The sensitive engin 
bilities the one that will make 


concept of function will then 


it the station, the man whom Gropius called 
ar. When he saw my DS-19 he said, “This is 
looks like Moby Dick and she even puffs.” 


long a narrow alley he said, “Moby Dick grows 


f a person who lives by his eyes and knows 
qualities of the car. Much has been written 
fort, but we also read often, “We are not con- 
yf this car.” I must admit I do not understand 
1 them the view of the past century is still 
g to put on the naked functional form like 
cuss beautiful form but true form: that which 
fectly, is produced from suitable materials to 
rocesses. This truthfulness seems to be indis- 
1 of formal qualities. Yet more ts demanded. 
jects which an artist creates must reflect his 
he Citroen designers are excellent technicians, 
o me that they had a feeling for the harmony 
eem to float, a kind of visual music without 
The criteria of technical beauty has been met. 
solve his technical problem in one way of 


ngineer will choose from the technical possi- 


make the construction a visual experience. The 


then be raised to a more spiritual level .. . 
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If old standards are crumbling, what 
measure of quality and validity can a 
designer apply to his work today? 
Several critics outline here the facts 
and pressures that influence industrial 
design. Fashion, environment, culture, 
science, technology are all weighed 
and measured. Finally, the old 
conundrum “Is it art?” receives a 


resounding and unorthodox answer 


in the form of a new set of design 


YARDSTICKS 


The formative processindesign (n the international market today, we can find a number 


of products that really strike a balance between new 
forms and new functions. Yet for proof that form can 
often detach itself from function, we need only look at 
some contemporary plastic-forms (I am thinking of 


Moore’s string figures and some sheet-metal compositions by Franchina 


Gillo Dorfles 


#7/1956 


and Lardera) whose artistic forms plainly correspond to no function 
whatever, other than that of being esthetically “pleasing.”” Some may 
object that they come under the heading of sculpture, not of architecture 
or industrial design; to which I would reply that in a great many suc- 
cessful mass-produced products, form is only partly conditioned by 
function; it is also in part determined by current esthetic demands. 

At this point there arises the question: what relationship exists be- 
tween the formal elements of industrial design, of craftsmanship, and 
of so-called “pure” art? It is an old theory of mine that every age is 
dominated by what I would call a formative process. I think that every 
period of history, every artistic culture, has its own characteristic form- 
ative will, specific and autonomous; and this vis formativa animates 
the work of art and the artisan product, the architectonic structure and 
the household utensil. There is no real distinction, therefore, between all 
these different sectors, but only a hierarchy of values. 

In a great deal of contemporary art, we find certain formal pat- 
terns repeated, almost obsessively, in the work of painters, sculptors, 
and architects of the most widely divergent geographical and social 
origins. A typical example is that of Miro and Aalto, Arp and Aalto— 
of the trend which I would define as neo-baroque. By this I do not at all 
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mean to imply a return to baroque mannerisms or inspiration, 


but simply the re-emergence of certain constant elements of 


style which can perhaps be traced back to the Baroque period, 
and which in any case are typical of the tendency of much con- 
temporary sculpture and architecture to abandon geometric 
rigidity and return to a greater plastic fluidity. 

If we consider some of the outstanding examples of contemporary 
industrial design, we shall see—perhaps to our astonishment—a re- 
markable “family likeness” (if I may be forgiven the comparison) 
recurring in a statue by Henry Moore and a wash-basin by Gio Ponti, 
in an electric iron and Brancusi composition. How do we explain it? 

With a dual explanation, in my opinion. First, there is an element in 
art that I might call anticipatory. Second, art always has an in- 
fluence, direct or indirect, on technical and industrial designing, and 
vice versa, The exceptionally sensitive artist may create a pattern that 
anticipates or prophesies the discoveries of technological and scientific 
research; but it is equally true that there comes a moment when, 
finding ourselves surrounded on all sides by a vast array of manufac- 
tured objects with new and peculiar shapes (motor-cars, scientific and 
household gadgets, etc.), our eyes become accustomed to this new 
panorama of forms and structures which at first we had thought of 
only as being practical and utilitarian, but in which we now begin to 
discern artistic values. 

Think how the skyline of every great city has been transformed by 
the building of blast furnaces, reservoirs, serpentine pipe-coils and so 
forth. New shapes have arisen, with a plastic, chromatic and archi- 
tectonic beauty of their own, to rival the domes and spires bequeathed 
to us by the past. This is not the place to discuss the problem of 
whether the two kinds of “beauty” are of equal value or equal spiritual 
content, whether the monuments of the past and the monuments of 
the present can be esthetically measured and compared. This much, 
however, is certain: architectural style has acquired a new element, 
and we shall see this element transformed in public and domestic 
architecture, the catalyst for a new kind of esthetic sensibility. 

What we are witnessing is the converging and amalgamating of two 
different kinds of taste—the taste of the public, and the taste of the 
artist or specialist. Only yesterday they were two separate things, but 
now they have found common ground and will surely continue to 
merge into the unified taste that has always characterized the periods 
of highest cultural achievement. 

Once you accept the fact that the same canon of taste can—and 
indeed must—govern a work of “pure” art and an artisan or manu- 
factured product, you can judge them both from the same standpoint. 

Seen in this light, industrial design ceases to be merely the blue- 
print for a machine or a manufactured object, mass-produced solely 
in order to meet the practical needs of the moment; it becomes the 
focal point for all the different types of design required by modern 
man: from executive architectonic design to advertising, from graphic 
art to lettering, (including, therefore, visual design, product design, 
shelter design etc.). It takes its place in the great graphic family, 
neither as a tyrant nor as an underling, raising industrial achievement 
to an artistic level which, if not as high as the level of the “‘traditional” 
arts, is certainly very close to it. 
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Good Form 


J. Beresford-Evans 
September 1956 


... There are no rules of good form, 
but neither are there rules of good 
living or good management. There 
ure, however, attitudes of mind based 
on underlying universal character- 
istics that can usually give us the 
guidance we want. 

One characteristic, whose effects 
are most clearly seen in detailing, 
is the innate nature of the eye. The 
things that the eye will do, or the 
directions in which it will move in 
given circumstances, are often pre- 
dictable and capable of control. 
They are more like the probabilities 
of modern physics than canons of 
design. Thus we can predict that 
the eye will usually be attracted into 
a round spot, and may be held there 
for some time, whilst it will wander 
away from a less definite form and 
may be actively thrown out by cusps. 
It is likely to settle on an accentu- 
ated line, and more especially on a 
eroup of parallels, and will run 
along the trace until interrupted. 
But most important in the detailing 
of design is the need for certainty. 
If the eye should meet conflicting 
shapes, so that it wanders aimlessly 
or is in any doubt as to where it 
should next go, then there is marked 
sense of discomfort. Much of the 
practice of design, all the correc- 
tions, and nearly all the develop- 
ment of such corrections into the 
small overstatements that we call 
refinements, are aimed at relieving 
this uncertainty and providing a 
clear guidance. But it must always 
be guidance, cajolery and persua- 
sion, for if the task is too hard the 
eye will refuse to follow and will go 
off on a track of its own. 

Good form, then, is an amalgam 
of a number of qualities which com- 
bine to give us a complex sense of 
pleasure, security and well-being. 
There is no single path by which it 
may be reached, but we can be led 
towards it by a way of thought and 
an awareness of the possibilities. 
Craftsmanship and observation—the 
practice of design—tell us what to 
do much more surely than anything 
which can be written about it. 





| have very little patience with the false opposition between the designer and technician. This is the fallacy of the ivory 
tower: the notion that we live in a world whose measurements are inexorably fixed by science, and that the designer 
can do no more than languidly embellish it here and there with a silk bow and a lily. Nevertheless, this false answer 
does remind us that, behind it, there is a fundamental question. If the designer is not merely to decorate the thing made, 
what is he to do to it? And if he must understand the techniques that go into it, how far do they fix what he is to do? 

The object to be made is held in a triangle of forces. One of these is given by the tools and processes that go to 
make it. The second is given by the materials from which it is to be made. The third is given by the use to which it 
is to be put. And if the designer has any freedom, it is within this triangle of forces or constraints. How should he use 
his freedom there? There was a time when there was a ready-made answer to this question. Thirty years ago it was 
believed that the triangle, under careful scrutiny, would be found to have no area of freedom at all. The tools, the 
materials, and the use were thought in themselves to imply and fix the design. Let the designer steep himself in the 
industrial processes they said, and beautiful works will flow from his hands of themselves. 

We have come to see that this is also a fallacy: The triangle without freedom was the technician's fallacy, which 
| call the fallacy of the iron tower. Indeed, it is difficult to see how anyone could have been deceived by it. Here we 
live in a world in which a thousand daily objects surround and encumber us. Could it ever have been sensible to suppose 
that each has a best form? Even so universal a thing as a bottle, or so specialized a thing as a watch, does not have 
a best design. There is of course a truth hidden in the fallacy of the iron tower, a negative truth: You cannot be certain 
how to design something well, but you can be certain how to design it badly. If you make a thing that goes counter 
to the tools with which you make it, or counter to its materials, or counter to its use, then you can be sure it will 


be bad. This truth has a place, and industrial design has profited from it in the last 30 years. But, alas, everything 
within the triangle will not necessarily be good. The triangle is not a point, and it does not help us to prefer one point 
in it, one acceptable design to another. 


J. Bronowski 
mw February 1957 


Fashion and the 

Constant Element of Form 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr. 

July 1958 


DESIGN 


Some elements of form are found in human 


perimentations) permits only one constant to 
appear in analyzing effective form — that con- 
stant is, of course, change itself. 

Those who prefer convention and rules are 


artifacts throughout changes of time, place, or 
culture. Color, line, surface, and mass seem 
constant raw materials of form, no doubt 
rooted in sensory perceptions. Other elements 
apparently derive from man’s sense of his own 
automatic movements and intentional actions, 
and of related processes in the world around 
him — rhythm, balance, dominance, direction. 
These, too, may be considered constant elements 
of form. 

Such elements, to be effective, must be em- 
bodied and employed in forms. At this level 
what constancy can be found? Despite all the 
theories that have been propounded, I believe 
the modern Western way of looking at the 
world (a way of comparisons, analyses, ex- 


uneasy with what is thus revealed as an in- 
evitable multiplicity of forms valid today. Those 
who are introspective, intuitive, mystic are also 
dissatisfied, particularly with the more rational 
utilitarian forms that develop naturally from 
this attitude. The modern way of looking at 
the world may be inadequate, but it is the matrix 
in which present-day forms develop. Some 
modern forms —a minority it seems — express 
a protest against this way of looking at the 
world; but none are liberated from its influence. 

If we can agree that change is one constant 
to expect in man-made types of form, I think 
we will want to become more familiar with 
change, to study and master it. One aspect of 
change is already widely recognized: change 





may be profound or superficial, and corres- 
pondingly slow or quick to attract notice. Yet, 
there always seems to be some connection be- 
tween the frivolous changes of fashion and 
the big changes of form that parallel changes 
in the form-makers’ beliefs and comprehension. 

Fashion was fickle and reckless in some of the 
most respected cultures that preceded mass 
production and widespread advertising: con- 
sider the histories of Greek pots, Renaissance 
clothing, Japanese architecture, or Western 
lettering. Today, sound American designing 
seems to me to progress from inception to trial, 
from trial to improvement, and from improve- 
ment to maturity without real hurt from the 
pressure for seasonal novelty, and indeed some- 
times benefiting: first because interest in new 
things welcomes progressive products early in 
their development; second because the drive 
for improvement and for renewed sales-appeal 
exerts a constant pressure for a reconsideration 
of form, function, production, or availability. 

It is a question whether this maturing in pub- 
lic is as good as a more cautious process, where 
only perfected products are allowed out into 
the world. The question can be given different 
answers: believers in rules and standards will 
prefer to wait until a design is jelled; believers 
in a give-and-take between art and life will 
welcome the more adventuresome procedure of 
early exposure and revision, and the potential 
of continuing improvements. Of course, the 
procedure that prevails in the United States, 
which is closer to the second alternative, does 
nothing to sort good from bad; fake, foolish, 
and tawdry forms flourish alongside conscien- 
tiously developed ones. A more active scrutiny 
of results — more discussion of good and bad 
form — would improve every level of design. 

In my opinion, few native American forms 
have been launched with esthetic intent, though 
in the course of time many of them have been 
refined by excellent designers. For example, 
consider the open plan in residences, sky- 
scrapers, simple envelopes for complex ma- 
chines, the prefabricated look in private 
kitchens, laundries and bathrooms. These 
American expressions have been enduring. I 
believe they have developed not from form 
for its own sake, but out of functions and 
symbolisms. Their formal development has been 
in the open, not in drafting rooms alone. 

So I believe that in the United States where 
form as a tule develops and is judged em- 
pirically, fashion is no enemy of form; nor is 
it a factor for good. Fashion is merely one 
manifestation of that constant change, which 
we need increasingly to observe, discuss, master 
and put to use. 
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Fashion in Design 


Ezcerpte from a debate 
published in 
ESTHETIQUE INDUSTRIELLE #28 


L. C. Kalff (Holland) 


We believe that one can speak of fashion in industrial 
design if the following elements are found to be variable: 
a) If the desire for variety is not inspired by the 
function of the object (i.e. variety as a sales tool). 
b) If function does not play an important part 
in the object’s use (for example, travel souvenirs) or if 
design is more or less independent of function 
(printed fabrics). 
c) If the object is one that demonstrates wealth 
(jewels) position (large cars), or power (sports cars). 
d) If it ie meant only to please (bathing suits 
and summer hats). Thus, the less important is function 
and the more important is variety, the more fashion 
enters into the realm of industrial design. To the 
stylist, this means that his function as a technician 
becomes less important and his creative and artistic gifts 
come more into play. We believe that fashion 
is necessary and inevitable in our life, and would not 
like to consider its influence on design as inferior 
to the other factors that play a role. 


Maurice Barret (France) 
After three wars, three destructions, we Europeans 
cannot accept the American values of waste and 
obsolescence to encourage sales. Our neighbors in 
Italy, on the other hand, remind us of the theme 
of permanence in Latin culture. My conclusion is that 
true creators do not follow fashion; they make it. The 
human quality of their work evokes admiration and 
copying all over the world. Fashion is artificial; 
the truth is to be, rather than appear to be. It is the 
essence of the object that is the realm of creation. 


Robert Delevoy (Belgium) 
In the development of a style for our industrial 
civilization, we hope it will go beyond transient boundaries 
and establish a fixed order, a style of life that will 
give each man a sense of identification, of material 
well-being within a moral framework. There is some- 
thing esthetic in every finished object, and one of its 
indications of beauty will be its power to endure. 


Paul Reilly (England) 
There is something we might call the “spirit of the 
time” that definitely influences forms, but it should be 
grounded in historical knowledge in order to keep 
fashion and history in proper perspective. Otherwise, 
the designer may confuse the shadow and the reality and 
apply motifs and decoration in an arbitrary and 
mannered way. This was a major fault of the 19th 
century, from which the continual change in product 
design in our time actually stems. 
In accepting social and economic factors and giving 
way in part to fashion, let us remember that this is 
@ temporary compromise until the public and the 
designer are able to see eye to eye. 





Should industrial design be regarded 
as a member of the fine arts family, 
as previous critics have suggested? 
For reasons that few designers might imagine, 
critic Banham replies with a firm No. 
The very basis of fine-arts evaluation 
is permanence and eternal validity— 
which openly conflicts with the impermanence 
of our mass-produced culture. W hat we need, 
he proposes, is an esthetic that speaks in popular 
symbols, that wears out as fast as our cars and 
rockets—we need, in short, 


a throw-away esthetic 


eee” pow It is still little more than a century since the idea 
by Reyner Banham  2Y0Se that the design of consumer goods should 
November 1955 be the care and responsibility of practitioners 
and. critics of fine arts. This conviction was part 
of the 19th century democratic dream of creat- 
ing a universal elite, in which every literate voter was to be his own aristo- 
cratic connoisseur and arbiter of taste—the assumption being that the gap 
between the fine arts and the popular arts was due only to the inadequate 
education of the “masses.” This view of popular taste drew much of its 
strength from a romantic misconception of the Middle Ages: it assumed that 
because only well-designed and artist-decorated artifacts had survived from 
Gothic times, then all medieval men, from prince to peasant, must have pos- 
sessed natural good taste. (Actually, all the evidence suggests is that only 
the expensive objects warranting elaborate decoration were sufficiently well- 
made to last five or six centuries, and we know practically nothing of the 
inexpensive artifacts of the period because few have survived.) 
Nevertheless, this view of medieval goods did not entirely perish even after 
Art Nouveau’s floridity had been rejected by the generation of designers and 
theorists who established themselves after 1905. Adolf Loos, rejecting all 
ornament, read the evidence to mean that later generations, with debased 
taste, had allowed all undecorated medieval craftwork to be destroyed, while 
carefully conserving the depraved and untypical ornamented examples. Loos, 
while an extremist, is fairly typical of his contemporaries who rejected all 
forms of ornament because they could find no meaning in it, and turned to the 
concept of “pure form” because it offered proof against fallible human taste. 
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tahom This and other attitudes of their generation were synthesized 


For more documentation of 
this idealizing of engineers, 
see the author’s earlier 
remarks on page 4%. 


A bright probe that 

points up the wide gulf between 
this esthetic reasoning 

and technical reality. 


after World War I by Gropius and Le Corbusier, in writings 
that postulated a sovereign hierarchy of the arts under the 
dominance of architecture, and a common dependence on laws 
of form that were objective, absolute, universal and eternally 
valid. The illusion of a common “objectivity” residing in the 
concept of function, and in the laws of Platonic esthetics, 
has been a stumbling block to product-criticism ever since. 


In the century of fine art product-criticism now finishing, every school of 
thought, every climate of opinion, has had to formulate its attitude toward in- 
dustrial production. In contrast to all earlier formulations, the “neo-academic” 
synthesis just described—a mystique of form and function under the dominance 
of architecture—has won enthusiastic acceptance. It is the result of telescoping 
the Loosian ideas of pure, undecorated machine forms and futurist ideas of the 
mechanized urban environment as the natural habitat of 20th century man. But 
this telescoping, which brought machine products within the orbit of pure esthet- 
ics, was achieved at the cost of ignoring three fundamental fallacies, which may 
be labelled: simplicity, objectivity, and standardization. 

Geometrical simplicity has been identified as a basic preference of Platonic es- 
thetics since the end of the last century, and Plato’s celebrated quotation that 
absolute beauty is found in “forms such as are produced by the lathe, the potters’ 
wheel, the compass and the rule” has been one of the most frequently quoted 
justifications for abstract art, and for supposing that product design should fol- 
low its laws. Neo-academic critics of 1900-1930 could see in such fields as bridge- 
building and vehicle design, quite accidentally, the same sort of rule-and-compass 
geometry of which Plato approved. 

Although these resemblances are obviously a mere coincidence depending on 
the esthetic atmosphere of the period and the primitive condition of vehicle de- 
sign, the neo-academic critics took them as proof of the objectivity of their atti- 
tude. Engineers were believed to be working without esthetic contamination and 
according to immutable physical laws. To this misconception, they added a con- 
fusion between the meaning of objectivity in mechanical engineering laws and 
in the laws of esthetics (the latter meaning that their logic is impeccable, not that 
their factual basis has been subjected to scientific evaluation). The neo-academics 
then succeeded in circulating the belief that all mechanically-produced articles 
should be simple in form, and answer to abstract and supposedly permanent laws 
based on architectural practice. The final absurdity of this view is found in Herbert 
Read’s influential book, Art and Industry, epitomized in two quotations. The first 
draws an unwarranted conclusion from an impeccable observation: “The en- 
gineer’s and the architect’s designs approach one another in esthetic effect. En- 
tirely different problems are being solved, but the same absolute sense of order 
and harmony presides over each.”” The esthetic prejudice suggested in this con- 
clusion reveals itself in another, quite meaningless as a statement of fact but 
instructive as a rhetorical flourish: “The machine has rejected ornament.” 

Somewhere in this confusion lies the third of the concealed difficulties—stand- 
ardization. This word has been used in a muddled way by many “machine es- 
thetes” in a manner that suggests a mark, an ideal, at which to aim. But in en- 
gineering, a standardized product is essentially a norm stabilized only for the 
moment, the very opposite of an ideal because it is a compromise between possible 
production and possible further development into a new and more desirable norm. 





This double expendability, which involves not only the object itself but also the 
norm or type to which it belongs, is actually what excludes mass-produced goods 
from the categories of Platonic philosophy, 

We live in a throw-away economy, a culture in which the most fundamental 
classification of our ideas and worldly possessions is in terms of their relative 
expendability. Our buildings may stand for a millenium, but their mechanical 
equipment must be replaced in fifty years, their furniture in twenty. A mathe- 
matical model may last long enough to solve a particular problem, which may be 
as long as it takes to read a newspaper, but newspaper and model will be for- 
gotten together in the morning, and a research rocket—apex of our technological 
adventure—may be burned out and wrecked in a matter of minutes. 

It is clearly absurd to demand that objects designed for a short useful life 
should exhibit qualities signifying eternal validity — such qualities as divine 
proportion, pure form or harmony of colors. In fairness to Le Corbusier, it should 
be remembered that he was the first to raise the problem of permanence and ex- 
pendability in engineering : “Ephemeral beauty so quickly becomes ridiculous. The 
smoking steam engine that spurred Huysmann to spontaneous lyricism is now 
only rust among locomotives; the automobile of next year’s show will be the death 
of the Citroén body that arouses such excitement today.” Yet, recognizing this 
much, he declined to accept the consequences. He singled out the work of Ettore 
Bugatti for special praise, using components from his cars as examples of en- 
gineering design that supported his fine-art view of product esthetics. 

As a result, the engine of the Bugatti cars have been regarded as models of 
the highest flights of engineering imagination—ezxcept by some of the most dis- 
tinguished automobile designers. Jean Gregoire, for example, on whose work in 
the field of front-wheel drive all subsequent vehicles of this type depend, has re- 
fused to find the Bugatti engine admirable. He speaks from inside engineering: 


In a particular component, mechanical beauty corresponds to the best use of materials accord- 
ding to the current state of technique. It follows that beauty can vary, because the technique, 
upon which the utilization of material depends, is progressive. 


He goes on to develop a type of product criticism that is unique and instructive: 


As might be expected, Bugatti was proud of his eyes. He loved engines that had straight sides 
and polished surfaces behind which manifolds and accessories lay hidden. . . . At the risk of 
making the reader jump six feet in the air, I consider many American engines, surrounded as 
they are by forests of wire and bits and pieces, and designed without thought for line, to be 
nearer to beauty than the elegant Bugatti engines. An engine in which the manifolds are hidden 
in the cylinder-head, the wiring concealed under the covers, and the accessories lurk under the 
crankcase—all for the sake of “beauty”—is less good-looking than the motor where the mani- 
folds are clearly seen. 


This deliberate rebuttal of neo-academic standards must make us ask by what 
standards he judges what he sees. A comparison between the Bugatti engine and 
an American V-8 will serve for study. The Bugatti offers a rectangular silhouette 
with a neutral, unvaried handicraft surface, compartmented into forms that 
answer closely the Platonic ideals of the circle and square. (With these words 
one might also describe, say, a relief by Ben Nicholson, and we should remember 
that Bugatti had been an art student of the same generation as the pioneers of 
abstract art.) The Buick V-8 of 1955, on the other hand, presents a great variety 
of surface materials, none of them handwrought, in complex, curving, three- 
dimensional forms composed into a block with an irregular and asymmetrical sil- 
houette. No doubt impeccable functional reasons could be found for these differ- 
ences, but one should also note that both engines show considerable care in their 
visual presentation. 

The Bugatti, riding high between the sides of a narrow bonnet, is meant to 
be seen (as well as serviced) from the side. The Buick, spreading wide under a 





This sounds as if it were 
written about the DS-19 in 
1955, but happens to have 
been said in 1923, when 
Citroen introduced its duck- 
tailed roadster (two models 
prior to the 1955 redesign), 
which suggests that expenda- 
bility is here to stay. 


Detroit take note. 





a low “alligator hood,” has its components grouped on top, not only for easy access 
but also to make an exciting display. The Bugatti, as Gregoire noted, conceals 
many components and presents an almost two-dimensional picture to the eye, 
while the Buick flaunts as many accessories as possible in a rich three-dimensional 
composition, countering Bugatti’s fine-art reticence with a wild rhetoric of power. 
This difference—basically the preference of a topological organization to a geo- 
metrical one—might be likened to the difference between a Mondrian painting 
and a Jackson Pollock, but this would be no answer to our present problem because 
it merely substitutes one fine-art esthetic for another. 

If we examine the qualities that give the Buick engine its unmistakable and 
exciting character, we find glitter, a sense of bulk, a sense of three-dimensionality, 
an deliberate exposure of technical means, all building up to signify power and 
make an immediate impact on whoever sees it. Now these are not the qualities 
of the fine arts: glitter went out with the gold skies of Gothic painting, Platonic 
and neo-academic esthetics belong to the two-dimensional world of the drawing 
board. But if they are not the qualities of the fine arts, they are conspicuously 
those of the popular arts. 

The words “popular arts” do not mean the naive or debased arts practiced by 
primitives and peasants, since they inhabit cultures in which such artifacts as 
Buicks have no part. The popular arts of motorized, mechanized cultures are 
manifestations like the cinema, picture magazines, science fiction, comic books, 

We are puzzled only that he | radio, television, dance music, sport. The Buick engine, with its glitter, technical 
confines his comments to the | bravura, sophistication and lack of reticence admirably fulfills the definition of 


—“- os ~ wr 7 per “pop art” of Leslie Fiedler: 


Contemporary popular culture, which is a function of an industrialized society, is distin- 
guished from other folk art by its refusal to be shabby or second rate in a rance, 
a refusal to know its place. Yet the articles of popular culture are made, not to treasu 
but to be thrown away. 


This short passage (from an essay on comic books) brings together practically 
all the cultural facts that are relevant to the Buick. 


We have discussed the absurdity of requiring durable esthetic qualities in ex- 
pendable products, but we should note that esthetic qualities are themselves ex- 
pendable, or liable to consumo or wastage of effect, in the words of Dorfles and 
Paci; and this using up of esthetic effect in everyday objects is due, precisely, to 
that daily use. We can see the correctness of this in communications jargon: the 
“signal strength” of many esthetic effects is very low; and being unable to com- 
pete with the “random noise” aroused in situations of practical use, any low- 
strength signal (fine arts or otherwise) will be debased, distorted or rendered 
meaningless where use is the dominant factor. Such situations require an es- 
thetic effect with high immediate signal strength; it will not matter if the signal 
strength is liable to taper off suddenly, if the object itself is expendable, since the 
signal strength can always be kept up if the signal itself is so designed that use 
acts on it as an amplifier, rather than as random noise. 

In other words, if one opens the Bugatti hood and finds that motor covered 
with oil, one’s esthetic displeasure at seeing a work of fine art disfigured would 
be deepened by the difficulty of repairwork when the ailing component proves to 
be hidden away inside the block “for the sake of beauty.” In similar circum- 
stances, the Buick would probably be far less disfigured by an oil leak, and its 
display of components makes for much easier repairs, so that visual gratification 
is reinforced by the quality of the motor as an object of use. 

As it turns out now in More than this, the close link between the technical and esthetic qualities of 

a Bees prey aaa the Buick ensures that both sets of qualities have the same useful life, and that 
leaving a different set of | when the product is technically outmoded it will be so esthetically. It will not linger 
mourners over the corpus delicti. | on as does the Bugatti, making forlorn claims to be a perennial monument of 


abstract art. This, in fact, is the solution to Le Corbusier’s dilemma about the 





imminent death of the “body that now causes excitement.” If these products have 
been designed specifically for transitory beauty according to an expendable es- 
thetic, then they will fall not into ridicule, but into a calculated oblivion where 
they can no longer embarass their designers. It is the Bugatti that becomes ridicu- 
lous as an object of use, by making esthetic claims that persist long after its 
functional utility is exhausted. 


We may now advance as a working hypothesis for a design philosophy this 
proposition: “The esthetics of consumer goods are those of the popular arts.” 
But this still leaves us with the problem of how such an hypothesis may be put 
into a working methodology. 

Unlike criticism of fine arts, the criticism of popular arts depends on an analysis 
of content, an appreciation of superficial rather than abstract qualities, and an 
outward orientation that sees the history of the product as an interaction between 
the sources of the symbols and the consumer’s understanding of them. To quote 
Bruno Alfieri about the 1947 Studebaker, “The power of the motor seems to cor- 
respond to an aerial hood, an irresistible sensation of speed.” He sees a symbolic 
link between the power of the motor and the appearance of its housing, and this 
is made explicit by the use of an ikonography based on the forms of jet aircraft. 
Thus we are dealing with a content (idea of power), a source of symbols (air- 
craft), and a popular culture (whose members recognize these symbols and their 
meaning.) The connecting element beween them is the industrial designer, with 
his ability to deploy the elements of his iconography—his command and under- 
standing of popular symbolism. 

The function of these symbol systems is always to link the product to some- 
thing that is popularly recognized as good, desirable or exciting—they link the 
dreams that money can buy to the ultimate dreams of popular culture. In this 
they are not, as many European critics suppose, specific to America. They can 
be found in any progressive industrialized society. An example in Italian design 
is the Alfa Giulietta whose diminutive tail-fins might be defended in terms of 
body fabrication, the need to carry the tail-lights, or the abstract composition 
of the side elevation. But how much more effective they are in evoking the world 
of sports cars and aerodynamic research that is one of the ultimate dreams of 
automobilism. Not all ikonographies are so specific; such concepts as the good 
life in the open air, the pleasures of sex, and conspicuous consumption are other 
sources of symbols, and it is clear that the more specific any symbol is, the more 
discretion must be used in its application. 

These trends, which become more pronounced as a culture becomes more 
mechanized and the mass-market is taken over by middle class employees of in- 
creasing education, indicate the function of the product critic in the field of design 
as popular art: Not to disdain what sells but to help answer the now important 
question, “What will sell?” Both designer and critic, by their command of market 
statistics and their imaginative skill in using them to predict, introduce an ele- 
ment of control that feeds back information into industry. Their interest in the 
field of design-as-popular-symbolism is in the pattern of the market as the crystal- 
lization of popular dreams and desire—the pattern as it is about to occur. Both 
designer and critic must be in close touch with the dynamics of mass-communi- 
cation. The critic, especially, must have the ability to sell the public to the manu- 
facturer, the courage to speak out in the face of academic hostility, the knowledge 
to decide where, when and to what extent the standards of the popular arts are 
preferable to those of the fine arts. He must project the future dreams and desires 
of people as one who speaks from within their ranks. It is only thus that he can 
participate in the extraordinary adventure of mass-production, which counters 
the old aristocratic and defeatist 19th century slogan, “Few, but roses,” and its 
implied corollary, “Multitudes are weeds,” with a new slogan that cuts across 
all academic categories: “Many, because orchids.” 


Yet the car, greatly under- 
powered, didn’t sell well. 
Could it be that the speed 
symbolism, not verified by 
actual power, worked against 
this design? If so, a strong 
demonstration of symbolism’s 
suggestiveness, and a good 
reason not to misuse it. 


Clearly this is a prerequisite 
for “popular” art, but no small 
assignment for either critic 

| or designer. 





What is that elusive quality that says 
“German” equipment, “French” 
fashions, “Italian” cars? It is an attribute 
of style—the ability to inject individu- 
ality into a product no matter how 
commonplace. In the face of Common 
Market demands, this precious identity 
is being widely re-examined in Europe 
today. Below, a traveling American 
designer shares his visual mementos 
of this indigenous style, and illustrates 
some of Europe’s ways of achieving the 
stamp of national and individual design 


CHARACTER 


Traveling in Europe, I have become vividly aware of a 
visual phenomenon: if you shut out all background, close 

Form in National Identity . 
by Douglas Kelley YOUT ears to language, and focus on almost any functional 
object in isolation, you get a strong message of national 
identity from just what you can see—from surface form. 
This appears to be irrespective of materials or technical complications, 
for similar products in wood, steel, plastic, ceramic, appear everywhere 
What is the basis of these strong national identities? Obviously they 
stem from deeply rooted traditions of people, their temperaments, values, 
and ways of using products. To explain these is the job of the anthropol- 
ogist. What the designer can detect are mainly visual symptoms of these 
deeper conditions. Yet isolating these symptoms to get some understand- 
ing of individual design expression is useful and valid, too, because it 
makes us aware of the choices we make—or ignore—in our own work. 
In Germany, for instance, we see products that look neat, controlled, 
well-made, and remarkably anonymous, rarely offensive but not always 
strongly appealing, either. Looking closer, we see that rational rather 
than intuitive form is their unifying quality. The German designer 
seems to work with an intense urge for clarity, unity and directness. 
Any unexpected elements in the design are restrained and, if possible, 
pressed into forms that are as disciplined as the problem will allow. In 
the DG4 tape recorder, (facing page) the surface form does not seem 
to be a personal statement, but a description of the job of enclosing the 
structure in the most efficient way. To sharpen a corner, to emphasize 
one surface, would by definition be less efficient. Yet this efficiency is 
sensitive to form, and rarely literal. Home equipment (Braun mixer, 
page 69) often expresses it with pure geometrical shapes, which keep 
curves under control and simplify the need to establish relationships 





italian: Discerning and personal feeling Swedish: /nterest in exploring visual 
for form achieves free and form is not lacking here, but the 
uniquely integrated expression: curves joints and bends and surface changes 
and flat surfaces subtly follow one are handled in a restrained and un- 
another in a composition that holds emotional way. (Facit typewriter, by 
together from every angle. (Olivetti Sigvard Bernadotte) 
Littera by M. Nizzoli) 


How to turn a corner in four languages 


German: The decisive integration 
of this shell conveys a no-nonsense 
attitude toward efficiency. It surrounds English: Engineering considerations 
the inside structure with a feeling for and national organization are strongly 
directness, not nicety, makes transitions expressed in the controls, but formal 
with pleasant geometric neatness that problems of the housing are timidly 
is neither assertive nor subtle. (DG4 solved, almost by abdication from design 


dictating machine, by G. W. Hornig) control. (Sumlomatie adding machine) 





THREE ATTITUDES TOWARD FORM: 


Three mechanical elements are sensitively 
ntegrated in a taut housing developed strictly to 
underlying atructure. (Bewi lightmeter, by 


Ocatreich, Germany) 


merely covers existing 
attempting to integrate them 
‘ S 
rim expression (Powers-Samas 


WV. W. Sehejbal, England) 


tifiated prod ict goes he youd demands or 
nternal mechanism wet finds culptural 
justification in human use factors 


n cleaner, A. & G. Caatiglioni, Italy) 


Kelley: 


between segments and surfaces. In products with 
numerous controls (Braun radio page 70) there is a gra- 
phic precision that appeals to our sense of order. Yet, 
note that it is achieved by equating all controls in size, 
position and color, even though their functional de- 
mands may be quite different. If a single control is the 
problem (light meter, left) it is more likely to be well 
integrated. 

An almost total antithesis to Germany’s impersonal 
conciseness is the typical image of Italy’s products: 
shape, color, strength of expression are immediate im- 
pressions. How the Italian designer achieves this is 
obviously not reducible to a formula, to judge by sad 
worldwide attempts to copy the spirit. Clearly the Ital- 
ian designer is inherently and spontaneously a sculptor. 
Leaving geometry far behind, he finds shape in even 
the most mechanical objects (switch, page 69), and he 
takes it quite as a matter of course that each design 
should be his own esthetic statement. But beneath this 
apparently rampant estheticism, we find that most Ital- 
ian designers are able to resist arbitrary contouring; 
they show a controlled and practical ability to derive 
sculptural possibilities from the problems to be solved 
(vacuum cleaner, below). Or, if the process works in 
reverse, they match their sculptural fascination to the 
demands of function. (We can almost imagine the 


amusement an Italian designer gets from discovering 
an appealing shape that also fits the human hand or hip 


or backbone—a kind of visual joke on functionalism). 
The Italian expression in sculpture is true: it feels in 
three dimensions and views from all sides and angles, 
to achieve a flow of surfaces and transitions. Often it 
seems to initiate engineering developments, which again 
is a way to circumvent irresponsible “styling.” Yet how- 
ever important overall shape may seem, it is integral to 
a subtle and complete concept. Italian products show 
great sensitivity to the role of color, texture and detail 
in supporting shape, i.e. the dull surface gloss that does 
so much to emphasize the roundness of the early 
Olivetti, the delicacy in placement of the cover break 
that avoids interrupting the side curves. In controls, 
too, Italian products give us fine examples of how ef- 
fective freedom from geometric formulae can be—in 
the right hands (see page 70). 

The often-noted understatement of British character 
is certainly borne out in what we see in English prod- 
ucts. This is not to say that understatement is neces- 
sarily ineffective, but as an approach to form it obvi- 
ously holds back positive expression. In any product, 
the articulation of masses and the integration of sec- 
ondary forms may be handled to give a total effect of 
gentleness or boldness, softness or assertiveness, ac- 
cording to choice. But often the English designer seems 
too polite to choose at all, and retreats self-consciously, 
leaving esthetic decisions to chance. On the other hand, 
absence of design suggests its own style, and in Eng- 





land what comes through is the designer’s concern for 
the human rightness of the product—utility, economy, 
and organization are as important in an adding ma- 
chine as in a subway system. This forte—a brilliant 
ability to define problems, analyze solutions, evaluate 
results—is, so to speak, ethical rather than sensual 
design. 

Scandinavian countries, in spite of their great iden- 
tity in furniture and craft production, do not have a 
sufficient amount of mass production to allow generali- 
zations in that area. A few examples, such as office and 
photographic equipment, suggest a style that falls be- 
tween the less self-conscious German designs and the 
more personal Italian ones. Because of its subdued 
quality the work seems to have much in common with 
English design, but it is distinguished by greater in- 
terest in, and understanding of, surface control. It de- 
rives from a culture with a developed sensitivity to 
form, not sculptural in the Italian sense, but with an 
urge to develop line freely, in profile, silhouette and 
continuous motion in two dimensions. 

In France, too, there are barely enough new products 
to indicate whether a new identity is taking root. The 
Citroén, primarily, hints that it might emphasize the 
inventive possibilities of form, technology, and pro- 
duction. The car is certainly a lodestar: its thorough 
engineering, its unique(though not really individual) 
expression, is as “rational” as anything German, yet 
full of imaginative leaps that leave pedestrian logic 
behind. A certain nonchalance about tradition is per- 
haps the requisite for real freshness in design. 

Each of these generalities can be proved as well as 
disproved; we are interested not in making vignettes 
but in tracking down possibilities for national char- 
acter. Certainly the very basis for this is being chal- 
lenged today. At one time designers and manufacturers 
were mainly concerned with the needs and tastes of 
their local scene, and design problems could be solved 
close to the soil—in a vocabulary heavily influenced by 
traditions and indigenous feeling. Today it seems wide- 
ly agreed that industrial design needs greater em- 
phasis on the rational approach and on all manner of 
new factual considerations. This comes up strongly 
in designing products of a technical nature for an in- 
ternational market, and in coping with new materials 
and new means of production that are multiplying 
daily. Yet, almost because of this, I strongly feel that 
an educated intuition is now needed more than ever. 

In this transitional period, as there is growing inter- 
communication of design attitudes and commercial 
goals, the validity of individuality and national char- 
acter will be put to severe tests: it may be falsely sub- 
merged (for misunderstood commercial reasons) or 
it may survive on the designer’s ability to maintain his 
artistic imagination while increasing his rational and 
technical skills. 
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THREE FORM VOCABULARIES: 
Geometry: Solid feeling of form and proportion 
derives mainly from strictness of its geometric 


voids and solids—controlled, rational, 


finite. (Braun mixer, by Gerd Miiller, Germany) 
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Anonymity: Clever construction with identical 
shells is clearly stated, but their anonymous form 
is somewhat in contradiction to the sweetness of 


the profile. (Zeiss projector, Germany) 


Expressive: Free linear breaks in shell make 
emphatic form statement not required by 
function, but intelligently and pleasingly 
integrated with this purely functional product. 
(Osbe hand switch, by Calvi and Rancati, Italy) 
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Untraditional: A good example of Stylized: The hollow shell of redesigned 


ventive engineering expressed through keyboard framing emphasizes the tense 


practical forms with little esthetic angular patterning that seems to defy 


tradition behind them. (A. Citroen & metal forming techniques. (Olivetti 


Cie., France) Diaspron 82, by M. Nizzoli, Italy) 


Departures and details 


Expressiveness: /ndividual 
Orderliness: /dentical radio knobs in consideration of purpose of each sewing 
exact linear progression express strong machine control creates 
two dimensional order with no individual vivid, useful composition. 


emphasis. (Braun radio, by Hans (Salmoiraghi, by A. Manqiarotti, and 


Gugelot, Germany) B. Marassuti, Italy) 
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Vational character in design, a kind 
of unique combination of varying 
proportions of tradition, culture, and 
individual personality, is rarely static, 
or for that matter consistent. To illustrate 
the preceding observations on national 
form, we present a 16-page portfolio 
of recent products and relevant 
comments by spokesmen and designers. 
The significance of their product 
style is separately evaluated by our 


guide Douglas Kelley in a 


PICTORIAL TOUR OF DESIGN CHARACTER IN 7 COUNTRIES 


Necchi Mirella by Marcello Nizzoli 


Why Italian Design? 
A problem for all nations 
Alberto Rosselli 


#20/1959 


STILE INDUSTRIA 


As we see it, Italian design is that particular form of 
creativity that springs not just from the temperament 
of a few artists, but from our environment in its 
most complete sense. It is nourished by the nature 
and character of the population, a people that ex- 
presses its cultural temperament and talent, its tra 
ditions in design, its average level of taste and sensi 


bility 


tradition and inventiveness, defined by a great number 


Italian design seems to us to be the sum of 


of minor statements, from the simplest household 
articles to fabrics and motor cars. And the atmosphere 
of Italy today still seefw~s homogeneous enough to 


express a clear personality, when its work is seen 


alongside the equally characteristic workmanship of 
other countries. 

We view this cultural unity not as something that 
makes us superior to others, but as part of a common 
problem in the total view of design tradition, particu- 
larly in Europe. Do industrial artists and designers 
and industrialists themselves, believe in the impor 
tance and vitality of this tradition in Italy? Do they 
feel, as we do, that the preference for Italian design 
among other nations is not a matter of chance, but 
springs from the recognition of a particular sensi- 
tivity to form, color, and design that is characteristic 
of our temperament and tradition? Do they realize 
that this design level derives partially from the ad 
mirable and still isolated efforts of a few men, who 
have succeeded in carrying on a tradition of design 
that is often in contrast with official positions and 
temporal fashions? (We refer to those who, by first 


creating a series of high quality products, have set new 
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ROSSELLI 


nal standards Do they realize, above all, that copying 


iving up original researcl ind leveling off with a 


convenient 


i 


na anonymous international standard means throwing away what 


r yreatest strength today 


personality 


yuntries entering the new industrial era with an heredity 


itty craftsmans! ip this problem how to harmonize 


nical revolution necessarily involves international 


KC Nan pe with th creative competition among nations 


in short iutchenticity against conformity in 


tion. One lies in th lea of “environmental 


ion uld a product designed for a foreign 


ind designed in 


for 


non-existent 


the spirit of that country 


This 


factors, as 


merely be modified that market pre 


is base { on psychological 


in see from the success Of many plainly foreign products, 


onceived authentically in one nation and appreciated elsewher« 


for precisely this authentic personality and obvious origin. It is 


me for all countries to work towards more authentic design 
believe that yn research can be detached from its cultural 


to believe in the myth of a form-world de 


ent and influence; means to reject 


reating of the word. That is why speaking of 
Iralian” design today ts not out of place if we mean clarity and 


uthenticifly 


tree 


in prod ction, the Courage of a style of our own, the 


iom tro preconceived schemes, a dedication to our ideas 


Desk chair by Alberto Rosselli 


ementa 
subtly 
architectonically, i 


(Arflex) 
back, 


connected 


Phe ecessary ¢ hbase, seat 
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shaped 
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spatial 
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Refuse scoop by G. Colombini (Kartell 
Samea). A basic, in fact pede strian, object of 


eve ryday use achieves indit iduality and 


plasticity by the sensitive relation of tapering 


lines and forms. 


Folding chair (Techno). In this technically- 
oriented solution for series production, there 
is nevertheless a strongly personal 
interpretation of the strength of materials, 
channeled into forms not stiffly mechanical 


but organically shaped and ordered. 





Electric hair dryer (Elchim). Dust pan by G. Colombini (Kartell- 
Motor, mirror, and handle are sculp- Samcea). The designer has expressed 
turally integrated in a housing that amusement and delight in the shape 
suggests something agreeable to of this modest plastic pan. 


hold. Structural sections and breaks 


are made decorative by color contrasts. 


Duplicator by M. Nizzoli (Sada). There is only a touch of 
individual sculptural feeling in this otherwise fundamental 


shape, suggesting disunity or incompleteness. 


Plastic radio (profile) by 
Montagni & Griffini (Fimi). This 
form is architecturally scaled, 
achieving solidity and boldness but 
little immediate identification with 


its purpose. 


Gas hotplate by Gian Case. 
Italian forms are not always 
personal, This quite impersonal 
compact stove for the “hi-fi” 


modular kitchen nonetheless 





achieves individuality by careful 
detailing. 
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Portable phonograph by Dicte) 
Rams (Braun). Though parts and 
details are not symmetrical, 
control and articulation put them 

to work for overall balance. 


Tone arm is retractable 





Orange squeezer (Mase Braun). 
The im pe rsonal geome tric form is 
neat and unobtrusive, yet reveals 


little awareness of scale or identity 





with the product’s function. 
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Strobe unit (fo) by Dieter Rams (Max 
Braun). Unit's order and functional 
clarity are achieved by simplified forms 
based on straight lines and flat surfaces. 

Transistor radio by Dicter Rams 
(Braun). This is “everyman’s’”’ radio, its 
orderly universal character built up by 

graphie symmetry, its sense of quality 


hy the de pth or te ys vd void 





Plastic fan (A.E.G.). 
A bold and shapely effect is achieved, 
in reality, by rational and controlled 
tapering of forms. The result is not an 
expression of fantasy in air motion, 


but a solid look of powerful output. 


Flash attachment by Dicter Oestreich 
(Voightlander AG). Simple geometric 
squares, circles, and rectangles ar¢ 

meaningfully related by expressing 


mechanical requirements in structure and color. 


Electric razor (A.E.G.). The overall 


shape is strongly geometric, yet there is a 


restrained personal accent in the modeling 


that conveys a relation to the human hand. 


Lightmeter by Dicter Oestreich 
(Bertram). Geometric forms, this time 
functionally required, are unified and 

enlivened by the surface tension of the 


plastic housing. 





GERMANY: WILHELM WAGENFELD 
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‘Formgestalten” is a piece of contemporary 
nonsense. ‘Form shaping?’’ Why not shape 
forming?” Or “shape shaping?” Before the 
war, we used to speak of designers, of 
draftsmen and modelmakers, and also — 
for or against—artists. Thus Peter Behrens, 
artistic advisor of A.E.G., was highly valued 
by Emil Rathenau, whereas for many of 
the staff there he was only an “artist.” 
Since then Behrens and his colleagues 
have been promoted to patron saints of 
form-design, which only indicates how mis 
understood the pioneers are today. At the 
turn of the century, when factory-made 
goods were of very good repute, and the 
middle classes still clung to the hand-made, 
the buyers of mass-produced goods were 
the poor. It was the pioneers who affirmed 
the growing industrialization of Europe in 
word and action. Creative by nature, in- 
spired by a belief in a new cultural heyday 
through industry, science and art, they 
knew their call was in this field. They are 
now called “self-taught” because none of 
them completed a formal course in indus 
trial design, while today’s industrial 
designers are made on the conveyor belt, 
an appropriate salary scale waiting. Such 
comforts only reduce the intellectual level, 
to the point of contentment with the super 
ficial, with “decent” form. Should | teach 
in schools for such an end? What should | 
teach? No pupil would hear any advice 
than to take the path | myself took, not to 
become a fully-fashioned form-shaper, but 
simply a useful collaborator in the factory. 
Thus | am a maker of models and patterns, 
who acquired various handicrafts skills, 
and went to workshops and schools to learn 
and to see, became a worker in factories, 
a draftsman and silversmith. He who has 
been here and there might perhaps become 
qualified to do things correctly by learning 
from others It is our business to go 
into factories and work on practical prob 
lems with the technicians, knowing the 
unison that can exist when economy, in 
dustry, knowledge and art are a whole 
Without this, an ordered existence for 
humanity is no longer possible 


1, 2. New lightbulb design in milk 


glass, screws into porcelain base. 


3. Bulb and porcelain socket de- 
signed to go over bathroom mir- 
ror. Both are part of continuing 
series manufactured by Lindner, 
GmbH. 

1. Record player turntable, designed 
for Max Braun in 1955-56. 

5. Vegetable dish for cooking and 
serving, enameled steel with plastic 
handles. 

6. Plastic model of outdoor lamp. 
7. New designs for sugar shaker, 
preliminary models and final model 
(third from right). 


8. Plastic watering can 
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Lavatory basin by W. M. Goslett 
(A. Goslett & Co.) Rede signed for 


convenience and easier 


hair washing 
the basin’s amorphic interior shape is 
functionally valid, yet bound to 

tradition by its outer form, 


hardware, stopper. 


Self-locking spanner /, 
Portable tv bb, /. K. White, F. W. Wilson C. W. MacDowall (Macdowall 
(Eckho Works). Side-by-side Equipment Co.) New sliding collar 
station tuning placed in top cavity 
s an interesting practical idea, 


adjusts instantly. Its strong 


contemporary form seems foreign 


hut not cont incingly ‘ rpressed., 


to conventional handle shape. 


* 








National design character 
Paul Reilly 
December 1956 


SIA JOURNAL 


There are, of course, many undeniable national 
characteristics in design, particularly in their 
bourgeois manifestations. Yet even in the area 
of creative work (among designers whose am- 
bition is to liberate their contemporaries from 
preconceived notions) some national influences 
are discernible. The picture divides into three 
tiers. At the bottom are the conventional ideas 
and habits that stem from social preferences or 
prejudices—national characteristics, if you will, 
though not necessarily the fruits of national 
character. In the middle, there is the field of 
conscientious personal design, in which | in- 
clude the advanced output of established indus- 
tries (furniture, pottery, glass, printing) in 
which different treatments are recognizable in 
different countries. At the top, the new world 
of technology, in which considerations of efh- 
ciency and productivity take preference over 
national ambitions and expressions (i.e., modern 
molded fiberglass chairs being made in many 
countries to almost identical patterns ). 

The challenge for the British designer work- 
ing in craft-based industries is somehow to pro- 
duce designs acceptable to the modern eye and 
still exploit the industry's exceptional capabili 
ties, to “strike a British note” as I have heard 
several designers put it rather wishfully. But 
in a large sector of industry, the problem is not 
how to strike a British note but how to strike 
a modern one. The targets will be efficiency in 
use and ease Of manufacture (as in the engi- 
neering industries): there is no call for the 
lesigner to study tradition, or consciously seek 
i British style. If he sticks to his last and yet 
is at the same time an artist, he may strike as 
individual a note as has Nizzoli for Olivetti. 
and then critics may read into 1t some expression 
of national character 

National character today, as yesterday, stems 


as often as not from the world of a single out 


standing individual who colors the thinking of 


his contemporaries. A Wirkkala or an Eames 


will so impress his personality that a national 
school will develop around him. The results 
will then be published in several countries, stu 
fents abroad will become infected with it, and 
in next to no time another international idiom 
will be born. It will only then remain for the 
art historians to rediscover the source of the 
original inspiration. As far as I can see, we in 
Britain have not yet produced a designer of 
such stature that he will, in Wordsworth’s as 
sessment of a great poet, “create the taste by 


which he is appreciated 


Flat-topped kettle /, 
A. W. Ryan (Ryan Co.) 
Kettle top doubles as 
hotplate, with side vents 
for steam. Its form is 
straightforward statement 
of usefulness, while 


handle seems arbitrary, 


a 


Stainless steel saucepan 
by Mischa Black, Ronald 
Armstrong (Judge). 
The clearly-conceived 
expression of volume and 
closure is transmitted 
logically to the handle. 
The lid knob, though tastefully 
formed, looks functionally 


dubious by contrast. 


Knifecut pruner by 
Hulme Chadwick (Wilkinson 
Sword Ltd.) A strongly 
individual yet organically 

logical form results 
from a fundamental 
approach to the problems 
of holding and cutting. 
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| work not to create theories but because 
| regard it as natural as eating, drinking, 
and loving. Work gives satisfaction 

What is right and wrong? Who can answer 
that? Often, lack of skill is made up for by 
heart, by love reflected in a piece. Such a 
piece will endure, and when it is seen a 
century later may still put a heart in 
flames. 

Tapio Wirkkala 


1) Glass and decanter: Though the 
diagram suggests that the artist 
relied on geometry, comparison 
with the actual glass shows that 
geometry is only a fantasy. Wirk 
kala determined its final form in- 
tuitively, by observing the 3 
dimensional interplay of curves be 
tween horizontal and vertical planes 
when seen in a three-quarter vieu 
Thus the base radius is not identi- 
cal with the rim, the side curve not 
a true cirele. 2) Elliptical vases, 
seen in plan, show subtly graduated 
curves, 3) and 4) Glass and pitch 


er: A decided personal intention is 


clear here, an intention to go be 


yond merely expressing the obvious 
(though beautiful) shapes inherent 
in glass and metal, and to work in 
pure form. 5) Pitches The bold 
geometry of shape is velated both 
to function and the artist's desire 
The relation of body to spout and 
handle, while clearly practical, ends 
in an intensive conformity of shape 


that seems to strive for balance 
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Plastic cannisters by ©. A. BPrege 
(Gusatavaberg). The appropriate restraint 

of these forms is nonetheless arresting 

because of the articulation of edges, 


corners, and color areas 


Single-burner gas hotplate by Folk: 
irstrom (Bahco). Using the popular spherical 
triangle, the designer makes a simple 

direct statement that manages to be 


personal in detailing. 


Polystyrene watering cans by C. A. 
Breger (Gustavsberg). Typically ceramic 
forms adapted to plastic production gain in 
in practicality: they are lighter, more 
easily gripped without handles. 


What is Swedish? 
by Arthur Hald 
#3/1958 


KONTUR 3 


Although a search for national characteristics 
may not seem essential in light of the interna- 
tional problems that confront us today, one can 
not, in presenting current Swedish production, 
overlook the economic and esthetic traditions 
that form a sounding board for contemporary 
design. We seek the content behind similar 
forms—the overtones that otherwise dissimilar 
things may have in common 

Let us start with the concept of simplicity, the 
interrelation of economy of materials and the 
esthetics of economy. For centuries Sweden has 
been a poor country. It has been geographically 
isolated. Its economy has seldom permitted mag 
nificent royal or feudal splendor. Precious 
metals, woods and stones are not among our na 
tional resources. Here the design language of 
the continental styles has been translated in a 
spirit of severity and thrift. The compact granite 
church, the log cabins, the heavy Renaissanc¢ 
castles all bear the imprint of harsh and inarticu 
late simplification—even baroque is spartan in 
Sweden. Everywhere there is an element of sim- 


plification, a law of limitation which, dictated 


by material and geographic conditions, affect 


both the type of material and its decoration. 
The esthetics of economy are, it happens, ex- 


cellently suited to the techniques of modern in- 





Loudspeaker telephone by Ahigren, Loudspeaker intercom A sophisticated 
Olssen, Silow and Smith (L. W. Ericsson). combination of curves and angles achieves 

Separate units of the old apparatus are an original form well related to its 
combined under pyramidal cover enlivened cradle base. Deep-formed ridges with sharp 


by decorative yet functional slits. edges give a fabricated look in plastic. 


dustrial production. Constructive clarity and 
unity are qualities that much of our historic 
design and today’s mass production have in 
common. This is not a confession to simplicity 


per se, which would be mere formalism. 





Through our tradition, we have inherited a spe- 


cific feeling for form that can be naturally ap- Casserole by Sigurd Persson 


(Forbundet). The designer's craft 
tion to create everyday objects available to all, instinct achieves a satisfying rightness 


plied in contemporary design. Our social ambi- 


leads to a demand for what is matter-of-fact and of form and material, neither imitative 
generally valid. But tradition never has just one nor shockingly unique. 
theme, and efficiency is just one aspect of anony- 
mous architecture and handcraft. Inside, the 
simple log farm house is alive with the gener- 
ous, naive colors of textiles and decorated walls 
The festive richness of primitive art, and its 
tender lyricism, have in Sweden achieved con- 
siderable local variety. Industrialism has brought 
about new patterns of living, but folk art has 
not died. With stubborn energy, feeling for ma- 


terial and the joy of making and decorating 


have survived. These two feelings, simplifica- 


tion on one side, lyric feeling for material on 

the other, blend and balance in our contempor- 

ary design. Perhaps there is something of a na- Adding machine by Bernadotte & 
: . = 4 : Bjorn (Aktiebolaget). The efficient 

tional flavor in this, just because it is not an 


housing gains character from a personal 


artificially developed style but an expression of interpretation of the concept of 


tangible economic and social conditions pyramidal build-up of forms. 
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Peppermill |, istvaard (Dansk 
Designa). Thia is not an industrial but a 
traditional wood-turned craft form that 
appropriate fo the job of holding and 


fury ja pepper grinder 


Child's chair by Kristian Vedel (Torben 
Orsekov). Both material and form are 
mple, but joined with an ingenuity that 

nakes a versatile chair with a unique 


and memorable image. 


Stacking melamine egg cups by Kristian Vedel 


(Torben-Orskov) .The vivid plasticity of form is entirely appropriate 


to the function of holding eggs and shells, and suggestive of it. 
The designer's pleasure in crisp linear form is graphically exte nded 
into the towers of cups packed for shipping in plastic film and 


cork separators. 





Reversible nesting trays by 
Finn Juhl (Torben Orskov). This 
admirably succinct solution allows 
easy lifting without cumbersome 


protruding handles. 


Souffle casserole by Jens 
Quistvaard (Dansk Designs). The 
form is partially impractical 


(though suggestive of the shape 


of an idealized soufflé), handsome 


in the mode of African folk motifs. 


Teak ice buckets by Jens 
Quistvaard (Dansk Designs) 
These apparently simple forms, 

sensitively shaped for many uses 
are meaningfully detailed in terms 


of wood craftsmanship 
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What do European designers think about 
their future? In casual conversations, 
they appear worried about things that do 
not trouble us here: American design 
itself is a big worry, and a negative force 
in molding their design attitudes. 
Here an American observer reports its 
effect on their goals. She also points 
out that the spearhead of intellectual 
opposition is in Ulm, where the “new 
Bauhaus” has recently shifted to a strongly 
anti-esthetic position. Ulm in fact has started a 
raging controversy about style in industrial design, 


and its future 


OUTLOOK 


Letter from Central Europe 


The impact of American design (and not necessarily the 
by Dagmar Arnold best of it) is being felt more and more in Central Europe. 

September 1959 Yet, I have been impressed, in talking to younger people 
concerned with design problems, by a core of ideas, direc- 
tion of thought and purpose, that is quite different from 
what I have found in the States: 


Here the central question is: What is “industrial” design? Is the product 
designed for the specific industrial process by which it will be made, 
in close cooperation with production engineers? This is industrial 
design, but if the product to be mass-produced does not allow you to 
answer “yes” to the question, it faces the stigma of being considered 
poor and dishonest design. Thus production efficiency is likely to color 


the judgment of any industrial product. 


Art is viewed as a danger point. The designer is not a frustrated artist 
and not a Sunday painter. Art can enmesh one in styling, according 
to a common view. And questions of taste and styling are considered 
extraneous to industrial design problems and make communication 
between manufacturer and designer difficult. European designers are 
determined to fight the concept of the “artist-craftsman” and “stylist” 
working for industry, to establish that theirs is a more basic contribution. 
Designers on the continent are attracted by the idea of rationalism in 
design, and try to work toward relying only on “objective” knowledge. 
Because they enjoy a longer client relationship during the period of 
product development, their working method for the most part excludes 


or minimizes the drawing phase. After research is done, the next stages 
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OUTLOOK 


Lo 


hy 


teresting point that bears 
out what Lindstrom says 


page 4) 


ld American design benefit 


about car design 


from this method? 


alternate between drafting and developing a prototype through several 


model stages to eliminate bugs, until everyone concerned is satisfied. 
This of course has esthetic as well as practical advantages, by creating 
products that are worked out in their real dimension — in the round. 
In most cases, designers retain responsibility for a client’s products, 
which results in a more unified design statement over a period of time. 
The old idea of “star” designer is now rejected in favor of the team 
designer. If the designer works alone, the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the industrial process and to a teamwork of “ideas” is the 
ideal, though the lone designer need not be anonymous as a result. 

The importance of export markets has focused attention on many 
questions about the American market. Can the European designer 
create for the American market? Will he have to change his ways? 
How? 


yearly styling, wasteful design, promotion of prestige, and overconsump- 


Will U. S. merchandising habits and mammoth budgets for 


tion have an effect on their own home markets in the future? 
Ulm’s Hochschule fir Gestaltung, in a way, represents an extreme 
stand on this general line of thought — and while it highlights many 


of the problems, it includes the disadvantages of any extreme position. 


Uim in Review 


hy Richard Hamiltor 


June 1959 


See 1D), March 


lor original report 


1957 


The reasons tor the violent 
shift, and some more positive 
words on the new attitude 
are given on the following 


pages as Valdonado sees il 


In 1948 Inge Aicher-Scholl, Orl Aicher and 
Max Bill conceived the idea of establishing 
an “institute for promoting the principles 
of the Bauhaus.” The municipality of Ulm, 
having already created a people’s university 
of some distinction, was approached, and in 
1953 a site was donated by the town, and the 
design and construction of a new school 
building was undertaken. The inauguration 
of the Hochschule fiir Gestaltung by Walter 
Gropius took place in 1955. On the staff in- 
vited by Max Bill to develop the curriculum 
was the Argentinian painter Tomas Mal- 
donado. Maldonado joined Bill as his deputy 
in 1955 and a period of intense polemic en- 
sued. Until 1956 Max Bill’s word was law, 
then a faculty board of five members was 
established with Maldonado as chairman. In 
1957 the board was reduced to four and dur- 
ing that year Max Bill's resignation from all 
the school’s activities brought it to three, its 
This brief 


changes in the administration points to a 


present number. outline of 
dramatic and vital discussion of the peda- 


gogical objectives. 


The 


assessment of the fundamental conception 


controversy centered upon a_ re- 
of the school as a new Bauhaus. What was 
the role of a new Bauhaus against the tech- 


the 


promoted an 


nological background of nineteen- 


The had 


ambience of freedom for self-expression, it 


fifties? Bauhaus 
advocated learning by doing and re-educa- 
tion of the senses, it demanded that this ac- 
tivity should have a practical application in 
human affairs and that art was the prime 
motivation. These five principles were the 
rocks on which the Hochschule fiir Gestal- 
tung had been built and these are the rocks 
which subsequently have been painstaking- 
ly dug out and discarded from the founda- 
tions. The major difference between the 
HfG and any other school of design in the 
world is precisely in the rejection of those 
principles which the Bauhaus 
meaning and which color the attitudes of 
almost every school now available for the 
design student. . . 


(Mr. Hamilton’s conclusions about Ulm on page 
96 follow Mr. Maldonado’s statement.) 


gave its 





This is Ulm’s controversial new stand on 


education’s future 


New perspectives on Industrial Design Education 


Comments: 
Max Bill: 
(Form/revue 6/58) 


Compared to the program 
which I introduced, and which 
was a continuation of the old 
Bauhaus “vorkurs,” the new 
Ulm program offers what is, 
in fact, no basic instruction. 
It lacks precisely those com- 
ponents of esthetic training 
that are most decisive, ie. 
“training and experiment in 
the field of visual phencmena 
of perception” and “practice 
in, and analysis of, the ele- 
mentary methods of repre- 
sentation.” 

The idea of the school at the 
start was that of a unity com- 
posed of complementary de- 
partments: product design, 
architecture, the building of 
towns, information, and vis- 
ual communication. Today 
the school consists of two 
groups: 

1) The design of industrial 
products (industrial design 
and building departments) 

2) The design of visual and 
verbal means of communicc- 
tion (visual communication 
and information departments). 
This alteration in structure 
corrupts, first of all, through 
its simplicity. Some very im- 
portant points of view are lost 
which were unique to Ulm. In 
place of a functional interde- 
pendence, the duality of pro 
duction and communication is 
artificially emphasized. The 
development of means of 
communication has become a 
separate investigation, ex- 
tended without limit, and no 
longer has the primary acim of 
dealing with the problems in- 
herent in the cultural effect of 
environmental design. That, 
however, was the original in- 
tention behind the creation of 
the two communications de- 
partments, visual communicca- 
tion and information—particu- 
larly the latter... 





by Tomas Maldonado 
#20/1959 
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The ideas that form the foundation of what we might call the Bauhaus ideology 
are, a quarter-century after that institution’s closing, hard to translate into the 
terms of today’s preoccupations. Several of them, in fact, deserve to be refuted 
with great vehemence and great objectivity. But first I should like to consider 
several isolated questions that are of special significance in the present state of 
industrial design. 

The primary one is the so-called “esthetic factor”: how to incorporate esthetics 
into the industrial product is the favorite theme of all design theorists, a theme 
tied up with the equally important one of industrial design as an “art” form. 
Such speculations have very complex historical roots which are, in fact, insep- 
arable from the history of industrial design itself. Interestingly, one of the main 
precursor movements, the artisan revival inaugurated by Morris and Ruskin in 
the mid-19th century, was the one that contributed most to spreading the idea 
of industrial design as art. For Ruskin and Morris, art was the sole means of 
dignifying the life of man and the objects around him. The artist, for his part, 
was the only one capable of deciding where beauty was to be found—and where 
it was not. He needed to re-discover his paradise lost, and regain his role as judge. 

Nonetheless, if we draw a line from “arts and crafts” to industrial design, it 
does not turn out to be a straight line. The relation between them is indirect, 
often established through by-ways, in the face of sharp differences, too. Obviously 
the artistic romanticism of “arts and crafts” in its original form had little chance 
of adapting to the new demands of the growing industrial world. 

To understand how industrial design was able to survive this arts and crafts 
influence, we must consider other early movements. There were the great builders 
of bridges and utility buildings of the 19th century, known as rationalists. In- 
different and in fact hostile to esthetic considerations, they advanced a new image 
of “design,” identified with notions of productivity in fabrication, economy in 
materials, function in use. 

At the turn of the century, several architects were thinking somewhat vaguely 
about the need to reconcile “arts and crafts” and engineering rationalism: in 
America, Wright; in Europe, Berlage, Behrens, Wagner, Muthesius. Adolf Loos 
alone took a courageous stand against the dangers of this reconciliation. Remem- 
ber, for example, his critical and sarcastic attitude toward the foundation of the 
Werkbund. His position had one grave failing: industry was foreign to him. 

The original manifesto of the Bauhaus in 1919, announcing the union of arts 
and crafts and the future integration with a superior entity, architecture, could 
easily have been signed by Morris and Ruskin. A few years later the Bauhaus 
adopted several attitudes of the rationalist school. “Neoplasticism” and “con- 
tructivism” came to replace to a degree “art and crafts” and expressionism. So 
esthetics became socially acceptable, and reconciliation was possible. The Bauhaus 
had achieved a miracle: the rationalist esthetic of industrial production was made 
a reality. Of course industrial products posed a problem of form, to be solved 
artistically. Though one artistic vocabulary had just been suppressed, it was now 
replaced by another, equally artistic—the so-called formal purity expressed mainly 





Comments : 
(Following from 
Stile Industria, #21/1959) 


Bruno Alfieri: 

We would like to object that, 
at the time of the Bauhaus, 
the relationship between art 
and industry, the standing of 
art, and even that of industry 
itself, were not yet clear. In- 
dustry was still immature. The 
operational research which so 
pleases Maldonado would 
have been impossible. The 
Ford miracle in Detroit was 
just that, a “miracle,” a uni- 
que case, although a harbin- 
ger. Standardization for mass 
production was not ready yet, 
except in very few areas 
(electrical products and motor- 
cars). Inasmuch as civilization 
is always the fruit of slow 
elaboration, we can see why 
the Bauhaus, in the years be- 
tween 1924 and 1933 was in 
no position to elaborate the 
problems of pure productivity, 
but only those much more 
pressing problems of formal 
and socio-philosophical na- 
ture. It was important for 
Gropius to design “his” han- 
die, just as important as the 
probleme that Henry Ford 
brilliantly solved in the field 


mystic powers, but as an equal 
member of the design team as 
a man with objective mental 
disciplines and precise infor- 
mation based on experiment. 
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Maldonado 


by elementary geometric forms and “truth” to materials. On the other hand, the 
ideal of function inherited from the engineers was considered essential too, but 
had lost some of its original clarity; no one knew very well what it related to. 

In the American depression of the 1930’s styling won the day, a new variety 
of industrial design whose influence is widespread today. It was denounced from 
the start by the Bauhaus men and their followers, for its commercialism and in- 
difference to cultural and art values. But the problem wasn’t easy: at times the 
stylists created products that Bauhaus partisans were obliged to approve. 

The problem of styling has been widely discussed lately. One of the most lucid 
critics of industrial design, Reyner Banham, asked us some time ago to consider 
styling as “popular art.” The thesis at first seemed seductive, but deeper analysis 
reveals some frailties and contradictions in his theory. 

Banham deplores the madness of judging industrial design as art, yet proposes 
that we judge it as popular art. The thesis that styled products will be the folk- 
expression of our century no doubt has a grain of truth, and I would agree with 
Banham if he could convince me that the great rolling dinosaurs of Detroit actu- 
ally are an authentic art of the people. But I am not convinced that the aero- 
dynamic fantasies of Vice Presidents of Styling have much in common with the 
artistic needs of the man in the street. 

Today nobody denies that a competitive system needs constant change in con- 
sumer goods. No one has proven, however, that this change must always be 
achieved in the same way, i.e. exclusively by esthetic changes. An “esthetics of 
expendability” is not, as Banham supposes, the only answer to the need for 
change. It favors surface modifications, but hinders fundamental changes. And 
the main criticism we can level at the auto industry is not concerned with too 
much change but too little. The industry is stagnant because it cannot manage 
to move from superficial change to genuine revolution. A change like Henry 
Ford’s switch from Model A to Model T has never been repeated in the history 
of his firm. Many people despair of the disheartening diversity of products in a 
competitive society, whereas we should actually deplore the depressing uniformity. 

Finally, the English critic fails to see that the responsibility for the present 
crisis in industrial design should not fall exclusively on the “neo-academic form- 
alists” but also on the stylists themselves. He does not wish to admit that formal- 
ism and styling are only two faces of the same coin: the idea that in product 
creation the esthetic factor is fundamental, that industrial design is in fact “art.” 

The esthetic factor is only one among many with which the designer must 
operate, not the principal one. Production, construction, economy, and per- 
haps symbolism, also exist. Industrial design is not art, nor is the designer neces- 
sarily an artist. Most of the objects displayed in museums and exhibits of “good 
design” are anonymously conceived and created, often in technical offices by sub- 
ordinate workers who would never dream of creating “art.” On the other side, 
the worst horrors of modern industry are brought about in the name of “beauty” 
and “art.” A few years ago General Motors published a kind of catechism of auto 
styling, an elaborately illustrated brochure in which the words “beauty” and 
“art” occur on every second line and finally in the definition: “For stylists, cre- 
ativity is the ability to materialize beauty.” And “neo-academic formalism” is 
rich in parallel examples. In the name of good form, horrors no better than 
styling are created. Naturally, the question of how to know what is and is not 
a horror can be debated endlessly. The only certain thing is, esthetic consider- 
ations have ceased to be a solid conceptual base for industrial design. 

This brings us to the economics of design, a very difficult subject to illuminate 
since we lack scientific studies on the relation of industrial design to production 
and consumption. The available reports of market researchers do not inspire 
confidence. What we do know, however, is that in every past period, the consumer- 





producer relationship has been different, because the product itself plays a dif- 
ferent role. As a result, the designer can never have the same function or sig- 
nificance. In the first period, the designer was the inventor, builder, planner. 
Henry Ford was the great “designer” of that period. In the second phase, the 
designer was the artist, no matter whether a popular artist or esthetic purist. 
In the third period, he will be the coordinator. His responsibilities will be to co- 
ordinate, in strict collaboration with a large group of specialists, the many varied 
demands of fabrication and product use. He will be responsible, too, for achieving 
maximum productivity in manufacture, for achieving maximum material and 
cultural satisfaction for the product’s user. 

One of the difficult questions in all this is to know objectively, without abstract 
theories, who the user really is. Even though each of us knows one consumer 
(or perhaps for that very reason) the investigations to date are insufficient. 
We can only hope that the many human sciences will sometime be able to band 
together for a systematic study of the subtle aspects of consumption: I am 
thinking of sociology, cultural anthropology, physical and behavioral psychology, 
perception theory, among others, as the disciplines that can help us. 

Some things we know about consumption, but other aspects are not so easily 
labelled. The Frenchman Henry LeFebre recently wrote about this lack of a 
concrete theory of needs, a theory that might investigate where needs come from, 
how they are created, and what a system or structure of human needs might be. 
The designer of the period now beginning will need a scientific answer to such 
questions. They are the only way he can replace abstract generalizations about 
the consumer with objectively useful material. 

The final question deals with the relationship of productivity and design. Pro- 
ductivity expresses itself in three dimensions: 1) increase of production; 2) de- 
crease in unit cost of production; 3) increase in quality. In today’s large-scale 
industry, there appear to be two corollary ways of achieving these ends: 1) oper- 
ational research; 2) automation. 

Here it seems possible that we must return, at a higher level, to Henry Ford’s 
belief in productive efficiency as the dominant factor in well-run industry. Little 
by little, vast sectors of industry begin to see that frantic competition to orna- 
ment products can seriously compromise industry’s real interests in productivity. 
Others naturally assert that even an industry well on the way to complete auto- 
mation can produce the most absurd products. I don’t doubt that the subtle stone 
lacework of a Hindu temple could be turned out by mass production if a maharajah 
was feeling capricious. Only in the critical light of productivity can we judge the 
merit or falsity of such activities, and the cost will surely not be persuasive. 

Others argue that the designer has always been obliged to account for ma- 
terials, fabrication, and productivity. I agree. But let us not forget an important 
difference of degree: the demands of productivity today are greater than they 
ever were. In future years, productivity and industrial design will become in- 
separable. The demands of automation will contribute greatly to this, and the 
new phase of industrial development will be characterized by a new theory about 
the relationship of machines and products. If heretofore end products have de- 
termined to a large measure the operative behavior of machines, in the future it 
will be the machine that determines to a certain degree the product, according 
to the thesis of Laever and Brown. In other words, the designer will more than 
ever have to reckon with factors that fall outside his private sphere. One of the 
most typical activities of this new period is what John Diebold calls “redesign.” 
“Totally automated production,” he writes, “often necessitates replanning the 
product as much as replanning the industrial units that must perform a pre- 
determined function.” Redesign can also have internal causes: miniaturization, 
for instance, poses some exceptionally interesting problems for the future, just as 
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over - productivity marches 
proudly with 5,000,000 unem- 
ployed in America alone? And 
does it conversely explain the 
situation in the Soviet Union 
where under - production in 
consumer products results in 
furniture which is as bad as 
the worst in Great Britain and 
motor cars which are poor 
imitations of Detroit? 

No logically precise theoretical 
exposition can fully explain 
human action or motivation, 
and thus the teacher should 
himself be as humble and as 
tentative as the student. 
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Ettore Sottsass: 

What then is the Utopian type 
of designer envisaged here? 
Well, the feet of this future 
god stand on shifting sands, 
and the industrialists, mer- 
chants, mathematicians and 
scientists know this, as do all 
men who possess truly mod- 
ern culture. These people say 
little and have few illusions. 
Their problems are minute 
and short-lived because fear 
and doubt, ignorance and un- 
certainty are growing and be- 
coming more serious daily. 
It is now clear that as possi- 
bilities increase, the unknown 
quantities grow instead of 
diminishing. 

If we must have the key to 
everything, it is to be found 
in the fact that the bridges of 
Maillart—an engineer free from 
any vague ideas on beauty 
and art, a dry and logical 
personality—thrill us, satisfy 
cur needs as consumers, 
whereas the products of stand- 
ardized industries designed 
by equally precise engineers, 
disgust us. How do we ex 
plain it? We can't, and we 
shall never be able to explain 
it because there is simply 
nothing to explain: that is the 
way things are, thank God. 
Life is a much more compli- 
sated device than the most 
complicated electronic ma 
chine; it proceeds in fits and 
starts, and above all it is very 
short, so short that it will not 
suffer programs and concepts 
but only brief apparitions. 
As I see it, these are the 
things to teach young men: the 
scepticism and faith which de- 
rive from the clear perception 
that civilization and history do 
not advance by theories, but 
by apparitions, which are cer- 
tainly not miraculous but are 
miraculously generated by tra- 
ditions; and these in turn pro- 
ceed and evolve, thanks to the 
very miracles that they them. 
selves have permitted, and so 
on. As I see it, the worst thing 
to teach a young man is pre- 
sumption of whatever kind, 
whether scientific or artistic, 
progressive or reactionary; and 
this can be achieved by teach- 
ing young men not only Truth, 
but also the truths, and imme- 
diately after, those other 
truths which are exactly the 
opposite of the first ones. 
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atomic energy opens up completely new areas of design activity. 

With all these considerations in mind, I believe we are in a better position 
than ever before to draw several conclusions about the training of the designer. 

For some time, it was thought that industrial design teaching could be isolated 
from the general context of higher education. This misconception was fostered 
by the habit, inherited from the time of the Bauhaus, of considering the educa- 
tion of the designer as a task that was principally artistic and only peripherally 
pedagogical. But in truth, many of the problems of industrial design teaching— 
I do not say all—must be seen and resolved in the framework of the larger 
problems of education. We should, for example, relate them to the present crisis 
in the teaching of technical and scientific subjects, and the daily cry that we 
should produce more scientists, engineers, technicians. Statesmen, educational 
leaders, and journalists seem to view the problem purely quantitatively, as if it 
would be solved by turning out more teachers, schools and students. This is not 
enough. What educators really need is to know on what philosophy we should 
base our teaching. “Neo-humanism” and “progressivism” no longer help us. 

And this deficiency extends to industrial design, for the philosophy on which 
schools still operate is totally outmoded. While the 1924 geometric teapots of 
Marianne Brandt are considered museum pieces, people expect us to take the 
pedagogical ideas of that period as highly up-to-date. 

Actually, what does the Bauhaus mean to educational history? In practice, its 
tradition narrows down almost exclusively to its Foundation Course. What, in 
reality, did it stand for? Although many qualified historians doubt the existence 
of any unifying belief in the Foundation Course, let us suppose for the moment 
that such a belief did exist— a synthesis of the contributions of Itten, Kandinsky, 
Klee, Albers, and Maholy-Nagy. Overlooking their profound disagreements, we 
can discover a core belief that goes like this: The Foundation Course student 
should, through manual and artistic practice, liberate his creative and expressive 
forces and develop a personality that is free, active, and spontaneous; he must 
re-educate his senses, regain his lost psycho-biological unity, which is an idyllic 
state in which to see, hear, and touch are adventures; finally, he must acquire 
knowledge that is not only intellectual but emotional, not only in books but 
through work. “Education through art. Education by practice.” These are the 
constants we are able to disentangle from the masters, and they show clearly 
enough that the Bauhaus was not a miracle. It grew out of several movements 
that represented the most advanced educational thought of the day, whose chal- 
lenge was to oppose verbal “neo-humanism,” philosophic idealism, and academic 
crystallization of teaching. It was a question of elevating self-expression, intuition, 
and action, above all “learning by doing.” But this theory now proves incapable 
of dealing with the new relationship between theory and practice brought about 
by the recent scientific revolution. We know that theory must be saturated with 
practice, and practice saturated with theory. Today it is impossible to do without 
knowing, or to know without doing. Scientific operational thought has outmoded 
the naive dualisms and pseudo-problems that disturbed the early pragmatists. 

A new educational philosophy is in the making, equally opposed to “progressive” 
and “academic” trends. Scientific operationalism is at its base. It no longer con- 
cerns the names of things, or things alone. It concerns knowledge, but that 
knowledge must be workable, effective, real. The designer will have to work at 
the nerve center of our civilization, where he will encounter many conflicts and 
irreconcilable interests. What will determine his success? It will depend on his 
inventive abilities certainly, but also on the fineness and precision of his methods 
of thought and work, on the breadth of his scientific and technical knowledge, 
and on his ability to interpret the most secret and subtle processes of our culture. 





Since Dessau, no point on the European map 


has drawn such attention in the design world 


as Ulm 
protests have described problems 
that trouble professionals everywhere. 


But what are the fruits of “scientific 


operationalism” in practice? As the first 


for unquestionably Maldonado’s 


results have become visible, designers and 


critics have made pilgrimages to the German 


mountaintop to judge for themselves. Below, 


a report from Miss Arnold during her year 


as a Fulbright-sponsored student at HfG, 


is the first of three descriptions of 


ulm in the flesh 


Letter from Uim 
by Dagmar Arnold 


Spi ing, 1959 


From my first days at the HfG, Ulm, I found 
that the school readily accepted the term “new 
Bauhaus” in the sense that it wants to be heir 
to the tradition of intellectual and theoretical 
leadership in design. But it makes clear daily 
that it has no interest in art's relation to in- 
dustry other than to reject it. This total rejection 
blurs any distinction between arts-crafts and art- 
industry. All other camps have blended into a 


huge outgroup 


The first year is devoted to exercises to develop 
a way of thinking according to a few problem- 
solving processes, coupled with a beginning in 
shopwork and presentation techniques. The 
basic lesson of the year is to learn that once a 
problem is formulated and a method is chosen, 
the method not only produces analysis and re- 
vision, but forms the entirety, thereby eliminat- 


ing extraneous factors such as intuition and taste 


At no time does training lead to a three-dimen- 
sional understanding of space, color, line, or 
visual sensitivity, unless it happens to fall in 
some field of scientific study. For all intents, 
there is complete reliance on current ideas and 
knowledge, and a rejection of the past as irrele- 


vant to today’s problems. 


The concern with social and cultural responsi- 
bility seems to be aimed at making priceworthy, 


functionally-examined products. Toward this 


goal, in the last three years, the student spends 
mornings doing a maximum of three problems 
a year, from first analysis to finished model. The 
function of a given product is examined, but 
seldom is the relation of need, function and visu- 
This 


emphasis on industrial processes and “realistic 


al expression subjected to deep scrutiny 


problems turns out students who are oriented to 
the redesign of individual products by a step-by 
step rationale, not by imaginative leaps of con 


cept that might lead to real innovation 


The HfG designer becomes an interpreter lim 


ited to the language of the “machine.” In this, 


certainly, esthetic citeria play a silent role, while 
their loud denunciation of them rest on excesses 
done in the name of esthetics—American car 
design is cited endlessly. Will ignoring esthetics 
and emphasizing function insure them against 
esthetically offensive products? Certainly it does 
mean that any choices of an esthetic nature will 


be intuitive rather than sensitively perceived. 


Oddly enough, in the face of these professed 
aims, the products stemming from the faculty 
stand out from others on the German market 
not for any real functional contribution but for 


their neater /ook! 


Pc ssibly, because the school Is SO young, a fairer 
line should be drawn between what it actually 
offers and the more idealized picture of itself. 
Certainly it offers students contacts with many 
ideas and subjects that in general relate to the 
problems they face, of a kind that, to my know!- 
edge, are not available anywhere else in a design 
school. It has uniqueness, spirit, and its physical 


plant is excellent 


One is interested to note that 
this is true, | {nselmi too 
remarks about it on the next 
page) but not consoled: for 
the sensitivity that one 
German designer may be able 
to drau upon quite uncon 
sevously may in many pe ople 
be the result of the very 
training and stimulation Ulm 
wishes to dispose ol Perhaps 
it follows that those who 
disparage “art” training 

are those best equipped with 


its results already 





EVIDENCE FROM ULM’S WORKSHOPS CONFIRMS THAT SYSTEM AND LOGIC DOMINATE EVEN 


Visit to Ulm 
by A T Anselmi 


#21/1959 


During our trip to Ulm and throughout the region we could 
not help noticing a now almost constant part of the German 
landscape, the Volkswagen motor-car. The Volkswagen (you 
will hear it mentioned even in conversation with managing 
members of the school!) represents for the German people 
the symbol of Germany's recovery by means of a policy of 
productivity. But for Ulm it seems to represent nothing less 
than the symbol of a philosophy of design based on produc- 
tivity and on the prevision of the effects of automation on 
industrial equipment and on the characteristics of manufac- 
tured products. Moreover, for Ulm, a bad design that is 
easily mass-produced is better than a good design (in the 
ense of form) which is difficult to produce (at least this is 
the over-simplified conclusion which the hasty interviewer is 
tempted to reach). The reality is not quite so elementary. 
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Meanwhile it should be made clear that to speak of a “bad 
design easily mass-produced,” at least at Ulm, is meaning- 
less. The fact that a product is easily mass-produced means 
that it is not a “bad” but a “good” design. This is more or 
less the reason for the indulgence with which they consider 
the fruits of a policy of productivity that is esthetically 
rather unsatisfying, such as the Volkswagen. 

But the kernel of the matter is a different one: the designs 
which are produced by the Ulm school are not “bad” designs 
from the esthetic standpoint although “accurate” ones from 
that of production. On the contrary, the pages of our maga- 
zines prove that they are unexceptionable and inspired, per- 
haps, by a kind of rigor which distinguishes them from 
others, even from the formal point of view. (While neither 
we nor those responsible at Ulm may like it, we are obliged to 
use rather equivocal phrases like “from the formal point of 
view” in order to make ourselves clear). We must suppose, 
therefore, that for discussion purposes and when speaking 
of their own activity, they insist on describing a kind of re- 
luctance when faced with esthetic problems concerning form 





1, 2, 3. Foundation prob- 
lems in sha pe formulation, 
Geometric forms are dis- 


sected by logical formulae. 


1. Fine gage calipers de- 
signed in consideration of 
(se possibilities and pro- 
duction efficiencies, achieve 
a distinctive and personal 


form unusual tor l Im. 


Espre sso pot, reorgan- 
ed internally for easier 
opening, loading an lel ail- 
ng, arrives ata symmetri- 
cal external form that $ 
more intellectual than ex- 
(Prof. Leowald, 


and von Klic r) 


pressive 


6 Plastic bin. Despite a 
thorough and logical ap 





proach to proble ms of 
hinging, angle s of use and 
storage, and ease of manu- 
facture, designe) arrived 
at sculptural forms that 
have stamp of individual 


character. (R. Weiss) 


HUMBLE PROBLEMS, YET INDIVIDUAL FEELING FOR FORM SOMETIMES BREAKS THROUGH, TOO 


when, on the other hand, during planning, they are able to 
dominate these problems with as much mastery as they 
would any other. One can only conclude (with relief) that 
the legendary rigor, the “Calvinism” at Ulm lies more in 
polemic discussions (and therefore reaches gigantic propor- 
tions in the conclusions drawn by distant interlocutors), than 
in the reality of the designing process. Those who have 
visited Ulm can affirm that this rigor and extreme care, this 
cult of research and, in the last analysis, everything which 
goes to make up the Ulm way of working, does not wholly 
exist in the imagination of distant observers. It merely con- 
cerns an error of attribution. The rigor, emphasis on organi- 
zation, careful and methodical study of phenomena connected 
with design exist, but only as an instrumental factor limited 
to a method. In this sense it is only right that they should be 
the boasting points of a whole attitude to work; all the more 
so as this attitude involves the line followed by a school. 

In the controversy between the completely modern concept 
of high specialization and the “do all’ concept of the 19th 
century opinion of the artist, we believe that we can identify 


the feeling of uneasiness that colors Maldonado’s talk when 
he mentions the word “artist,”” and on the other hand, the 
perplexity of European observers at seeing these artistic 
components placed in an apparently secondary position. In his 
conversation, Maldonado continually emphasizes the need for 
the organization of teaching programs in the light of a full- 
“We 
do not want to do beauty treatments, we want to have a hand 
in designing the product.” Like all decidedly polemical stand- 


points, this one, too, limits the person who says it as if he 


production economy. One of his favorite expressions is: 


were ignoring or neglecting allied and corollary phenomena. 
But those who have spoken to Maldonado realize that he is 
well aware of the limits of such an economy. He is certainly 
not unaware that a full-production policy may lead to over- 
production and that during the crisis of over-production the 
designer readily becomes an accomplice in the free-for-all 
struggle for new customers. His position might appear to be 
rigid if he practiced it on the professional plane, but one can 
hardly deny that he is correct and coherent when he refuses 


to teach short cuts to his own pupils at school. 
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THE CRISIS AT ULM, A CRITIC CONJECTURES, WILL INVOLVE ITS ATTITUDE TOWARD STYLE 


Uim in review 
by Richard Hamilton 
June 1959 


Industrial design is in many ways the least 
novel of Ulm's four departments. Its products 
do not strike one as remarkably different 
from those of the leading industrial design 
schools in Britain or in America. Many of 
the published examples of work have been 
consultancy jobs by lecturers, sometimes as- 
sisted by students. One is more aware of the 
differences when the methods of designing 
are compared. Many problems will be ap- 
proached statistically before forms are sought. 
Lighting research, for example, will first ex- 
amine every known lighting product—these 
are then cataloged under type groups. These 
given solutions are then broken down into 
constituent elements and the documentation 
is charted according to characteristics. A 
pattern, analogous to the periodic tables of 
elements in chemistry, locates areas of new 
possibilities. Permutations of the analyzed 
functions give deduced types and practical 
experiments can be conducted with the de- 
rived elements to establish new forms. These 
methods are, of course, slow— it will be some 
years before their value in terms of evolved 
products, and evolved designers, can be as- 
sessed. The formulation of principles has 


been the first task of the faculty. It is upon 
the validity of its objectives and the methods 
created for their achievement that the school 
must be judged. No new forms or new prod- 
uct solutions should be demanded from Ulm 
at this early stage. What might emerge is a 
new type of design specialist with a brain 
tuned to the technological background in 
which he will work—subject to pedagogical 
disciplines as severe and reasoned as those of 
his partners in industry, technicians trained 
in scientific and philosophic thought. 

The dangers in such training when ap- 
plied to the designer lie in those sectors 
where a freedom of choice exists. Sooner or 
later one or more solutions in a complex of 
decisions must be adopted simply as “‘pre- 
ferred.” As soon as freedom of choice be- 
comes a factor, style is involved. The crisis 
at Ulm will occur in the margins—its gen- 
eral theory is irrefutable, its attitude his- 
torically right. Style: what is it? How is it 
disciplined and rationalized? These are al- 
ready key questions at Ulm; when Ulm has 
answered them, or refused with sufficient 
clarity to accept them as real issues, a new 
style will have arrived. 





In our automated future, will the machine 
inevitably call the tune while designer and 
public merely keep step, as HfG 
believes? Or is there a chance for men to 
retain control of machines and products? 
There is a chance, says Mr. Jones, 
if designers are prepared to put calculating 
devices and analytical methods to work in 
their search for a deeper understanding 
of human needs and reactions. And 
there is a chance for a humane new 
esthetic to develop in our future too, 
summed up in what he terms 


the bio-technic hope 


Automation and Design... . The stage is set for the adoption of analytical techniques in 
by J. Christopher Jones design. The recent emergence of ergonomics, consumer research, 
October 1957; February 1958 motivation research, method study, and many forms of statistical 


zs analysis, foreshadows such a change. But it is also clear that ex- 
Design haustive and logical design methods are not often used at the 


In this account, design-by- 
computer sounds like the 
ultimate dream of human en- 
gineering and the Ulm ap- 
proach, with all decisions 
determined by “data.” Yet in 
practice, it seems that the 
designer, programming the 
analysis of data, would be the 
important data coordinator 
and the one who finally 
selects among numerous pos- 
sibilities and alternatives 

that will arise. 


moment, even in engineering. This is because they are relatively 
costly in time and tend to involve a tremendous amount of research and analysis 
to fix the simplest of variables. 

At the moment, the less exact but much quicker and cheaper methods of 
relying on informed intuition are often acceptable, and anything more is usually 
considered to be a waste of time and money. But when automation is complete, 
such methods will not suffice and the full rigor of analytical design will be forced 
on the designers. Such methods will then become acceptable because the economics 
of automation allow a more generous budget for pre-production research. 

It is characteristic of automation that it provides its own answer to this 
problem. The digital computer, which is the most important of the information 
handling devices that make automation possible, can be used to cheapen and 
shorten analytical methods so that they become a practical possibility. Used in 
this way, the computer enables the designer to initiate and carry out the most 
arduous and protracted analysis of design problems, without resort to guesswork 
and without the tremendous labor of doing the counting and calculating involved 
in such analysis. 

Not only can the computer be used for analysis of data, it can be used by the 
designer to try out and predict the consequences of using any of a large number 
of possible designs, so that the correct shape can be discovered with certainty. 
It is already possible to see how this might be done in a relatively simple case 
auch as the determination of the effects of varying patterrs and positions of 
glazed and opaque areas in a curtain wall on the light and heat distribution inside. 
A computer could be programmed to work painstakingly through the countless 
possibilities until the optimum design was discovered. There seems to be no 
thecretical reason why such a procedure — the replacement of informed but 
intuitive designing by logical analysis — cannot be extended to any design problem 
of three dimensional complexity, so that design, within the limits of automatically 
manufactured and assembled system of unit construction, would become automatic 
itself. 

This does not mean that the things being designed would become less varied 
or more stereotyped; it does mean that designing would have become sufficiently 
fast and reliable and exact a process to translate human requirements into the 
shapes that more naturally and correctly fulfill them, at a far greater speed and 
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certainty than can be undertaken at present. Instead of products that only 
approximately meet our most easily discoverable needs we might have products 
that were matched to our most diverse and subtle requirements. 

But, before logical design methods can be widely used and before computers 
can be exploited in this way, there must be accumulated a much greater and more 
detailed knowledge of the relationship between all the factors involved in any 
design problem, and a comparable increase in the availability and capacity of 
computing machines and programming techniques. These can happen only after 
much more research and greater reductions in the cost of computer parts. The 
possibility of much smaller and cheaper computers is hinted at in the miniature 


computer for aircraft use... 


In a subsequent article in this series, the author made significant points about the 
“inhuman” effects of design based on nature, logic, and a disciplined environment. 


This “advanced form of 
functionalism” describes quite 
clearly what was missing 
from simple functionalism, 
and still is—knowledge 

of effects. 


An interesting and logical 
twist that warrants further ex- 
ploration. If indeed nature 

is a rational and inhuman 
model, is it nature’s apparent 
(surface) irrationality, dis- 
order and spontaneity that 
accounts for its romantic 
appeal for mankind? 


“Survival through Design” is the title of a 
recent book by Richard Neutra — a book 
concerned with the very high level of mental 
stress to which we are all subject when we 
participate in industrial life and all that goes 
with it. This stress, which Neutra believes to 
be a result of the inhuman aspects of a mechan- 
ized environment, and to which he attributes 
the appalling incidence of mental illnesses, is 
likely to be the end of us if we do not bring 
it under control. And as an architect and a 
designer he naturally sees the means of doing 
so in a reshaping of that environment by de- 
sign. We have seen that all the unpleasant 
inhumane elements of the stage before automa- 
tion, in which we live at the moment, are 
attributable in the main to the lack of wide 
and fast information channels in our mechan- 
ized system. Rush hours, clock-watching, the 
“soul-destroying” tasks of manual and mental 
repetition work, over-designing and over- 
emphasis on the shape of things so that they 
shout at us and force their way into minds 
made vacant both by the lack of deliberate 
memorizing and by over-reliance on the written 
word, all these, and many more, are the agents 
of our unenviable mental condition. 


Insofar as these things can be expected to 
disappear of their own accord as the more 
proper and potentially humane information 
channels of electronics come into being to dis- 
cover people’s real needs, we can say that 
Neutra’s view is too gloomy and that his 
remedy is not needed. But considering the very 
long time that may elapse before a state of 
true automation is reached, it may be well to 
take careful note of the argument of “Survival 
through Design.” This argument is based largely 
on the assumption that caprice, taste, fashion, 
guesswork and all intention to excite the users 
must be removed from the designer's mind 
and replaced by an imaginative and humane 
and disciplined interpretation of all the many 


contemporary studies of behavior that are 
called by such names as experimental psy- 
chology, anthropology, social science, physiology 
and so on. The use of all these means of obtain- 
ing the data for design is what we now call 
ergonomics. The designing that Neutra con- 
ceives to follow from such studies is an in- 
credibly subtle and advanced form of func- 
tionalism that takes account not only of the 
most obvious, or even the least obvious, re- 
quirements of structure, manufacture and use, 
but is particularly attuned to the unconscious 
effects that are not obvious at all. 

In endeavoring to design things that will not 
harmfully disturb the user's mind, the de- 
signer will find himself measuring and taking 
account of each and every effect that the en- 
vironment can have on the senses. Pattern, 
texture, absorption and reflection of heat or 
sound, smell, psychological effects of enclosure, 
exposure and every intermediate stage, all these 
and many more would be considered and 
allowed for in the design of every part of 
every article or building. Difficult as it is to 
see how we might find time to take so many 
pains (although the electronic computer could 
assist us) it is easy to see that the results 
would be to create a world much more like 
that of nature than is our own. The artificiality 
of a man-made thing might itself be lessened 
and we would certainly be relieved of the 
horror of our own creations, which at present 
drives us out and away from them to seek 
what sunlight and natural scenery remain un- 
polluted by our industrial activity. 


But even to this picture there is something 
to add. To design in this calculating and exact- 
ing way is to a great extent rational, logical 
and inhuman, as is the world of nature, which 
forms a model of what such impersonal designs 
might be like. This tremendous rationalism, 
that of nature itself, seems to underlie and 
prevail in every aspect of automation that has 





been described. Unfortunately, perhaps, it is in 
itself an inhuman thing and in its much more 
subtle way is as much a source of strain to us 
as any of the evils of crude mechanization. 
Already it has been noted that people who are 
regularly confronted with industrial rationalism 
acquire “a paradoxical want for irrationalism 
and an umpreparedness to accept inevitable 
things.” Even the change to the more humane 
environment of automation is such a thing 
and can be the cause of anxiety and uncertainty. 
The prevalence of the seemingly irrational in 
much modern art, and the more demonstrative 
aspects of jazz, and so on, may well be impor- 
tant symptoms of an overdose of industrial 
rationalism and may also foreshadow a much 
greater social acceptance, or even encourage- 
ment, of irrational and capricious behaviour in 
the art and life of the society towards which 
we move. Possibly the irrationalism of action 
painting is typical of the kind of activity that 
will provide us with a release from the in- 
evitable orderliness of automation and all its 
effects. This development may result in certain 
artifacts being designed much more freely and 
much more “artistically,” so that we may live 
out our fears and anxieties without social dis- 
approval or mental unrest. If this is the case 
then art in the extreme and wild forms in 
which it appears today will turn out to be a 
curiously necessary thing. This and other con- 
nections between automation and modern art 
are extremely interesting. 


The newness, importance and vitality of auto- 
mation make it a likely source of new and 
significant images in art that can be widely 
recognized and felt. There appear to be three 
such esthetic images, each one arising from 
and symbolizing one of the components of 
automation. These components are mass pro- 
duction, the mass market, and the indiwidual 
user. Mass production can be symbolized by 
the anonymity and repetition of the central 
mechanism (a large plant where, in automa- 
tion, materials and information are processed) ; 
the mass market can be symbolized by the 
picture of randomness; the individual user can 
be symbolized by the image of man and ma- 
chine in a biotechmic intimacy. 

The dull and inhuman esthetic of anonymity 
can seldom be seen by the users of automation, 
but has already become a significant one for 
artists, architects and designers of patterns. 
More recently, the random image has become 
significant and contemporary in much the same 
way. This reminds us that the concept of 
randomness is a much studied one today. (In- 
formation itself, the basic ingredient of auto- 
mation, can be mathematically described as the 


absence of randomness.) It may not be true to 
say that these things were directly inspired by 
the sight of industrial equipment; it is quite 
possible that such forms were symbolically or 
decoratively used before their industrial equiva- 
lents appeared. But the presence of so many 
similarities between symbolic and industrial 
forms must surely imply a common source of 
concepts and ideas. Using the word in a most 
general sense, that source can be called auto- 
mation. As has been explained, the products 
of automation still wear the dress of sales 
appeal and, apart from the telephone and a 
few others, have not yet acquired the biotechnic 
look. This last esthetic is too mew to be clearly 
seen and as yet has no specific parallel in the 
visual arts, but it might be correctly identified 
with articles that are most obviously adapted 
to human use. Certainly it should be the 
esthetic of the input/output device and it could 
also be that of the automatically manufactured 
domestic product. 

These three esthetics, or images, are related 
in a most interesting way to the human scale 
or size. As in nature, so in automation, the 
things that are far removed from the human 


scale are bleak in their inhumanity. The straight 1, this why one feels wild 
line itself—the ideal of automatic production and extreme when confronted 
—leads in each direction to a remote and “*h positive proposals that 


design shall henceforth 


either in size or because they cater for larger and scientific premises? 


groups of people, the cold geometric esthetic 
of the central mechanism is to be seen. There 
is perhaps a lesser inhumanity in the image 
of mass humanity, but here again we see the 
connection between inhuman, or superhuman, 
scale and the statistical, impersonal, vision. A 
painting by Paul Jenkins, for instance has 
affinities with both interstellar and microscopic 
photographs. This resemblance reminds us that 
the image of randomness is also that of 
humanity seen from afar— it could be called 
the machine's view of man. ; 

To sum up: it would appear that the most 
novel and the most promising esthetic of auto- 
mation is the biotechnic one that springs most 
directly from the human scale and the human 
anatomy. While it is now obscured by styling 
and commercial pressure it remains but a hope. 
The biotechnic esthetic may not be divined 
by the artist's pencil or obtained from a store- 
house of preconceived esthetics, but can be 
more painstakingly uncovered by the imagina- 
tive and systematic designing that is based on 
all the many kinds of behavior research. It 
seems that in this direction lies the future of 
industrial design. 





This is an anti-esthetic in its 
way, but only because it 
sees in esthetics not solutions 
but expressions of real so- 
lutions and new attitudes. 

It is positive in its assertion 


based not on abstraction but 
on humanity. 





OUTLOOK 


Persuading Image 
by Richard Hamilton 


Following are excerpts from an article in Design, February 1960, using illustra- 
tions from pages of American glossies to show how an image of the “fabulous 
fifties” was created by designers, advertisers and industrialists to instill in the 
consumer a ceaseless desire for possession, to sustain consumption and production. 
The image of “America entering the age of everyday elegance” was, according 
to the author, largely the work of designers, who have had a change of heart about 
esthetic standards and are willing to sell the promotional power of design. 


Coming to terms with a mass society has been the aim and achievement of in- 
dustrial design in America. The task required a rethink of what was so con- 
vincingly an ideal formula: the rational yardstick of functionalism. The trouble 
is that consumer goods function in many ways; looked at from the businessman’s 
point of view, design has one function—to increase sales... . After the much- 
researched design of the Edsel, when the “dead cert” came home last, industry 
realized that the dynamic of industrial production was creating an equal dynamic 
in the consumer, for every new product and marketing technique affects the 
continually modifying situation. Industry needed something more than the promise 
of purchase — it needed accurate prophecy about purchasers of the future. 
Motivation research prepared itself to give the answer. . . 


A decade of mass psychoanalysis has shown that, while society as a whole 
displays many of the symptoms of individual case histories, analysis of which 
make possible shrewd deductions about the response of large groups to an image, 
the researcher is no more capable of creating an image than the consumer. The 
mass arts, or pop arts, are not popular in the old sense of arising from the masses. 
They stem from a professional group with a highly developed cultural sensibility. 
As in any art, the most valued products will emerge from a strong personal convic- 
tion and these are often the products that succeed in a competitive market. During 
the last 10 years, industrialists have gone to research for the answers rather than 
to the designer — his role has been a submissive one, obscuring the creative contri- 
bution he can make. . . 





Giving the consumer what he wants is a ludicrous exaggeration of democracy; 
propaganda techniques could be exploited more systematically by industry to mold 
the consumer to its own needs. Industry needs greater control of the consumer. 
This is not a new concept ... but it will take longer to breed desire for possession 
when the objects to be possessed have not sprung directly from the subconscious 
of the consumer himself, but from the creative consciousness of an artistic sensi- 
bility — but the time lag will have advantages for industry. New products, 
programmed five years and more ahead of production, need market preparation 
to close the gap. Industry, and with it the designer, will have to rely increasingly 
on the media that modify the mass audience. Then the time lag can be used to 
design the consumer to the product, and he can be “manufactured” during the pro- 
duction span. Thus product and consumer can come from the same drawing board. 








Within this framework the designer can maintain a respect for the job and 
himself while satisfying a mass audience; his responsibility to that amorphous 
body is more important than his estimation of the intrinsic value of the product 
itself — design has learned this in the fifties. The next phase should consolidate 
that understanding of the essential service he is providing for industry and 
consumer, and extend the use of new psychological techniques as part of the 
designer’s equipment in finding more precise solutions to the needs of society. 
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If the implications of 
Europe’s attitudes are 
grasped in the U.S.A., 
it may urge designers 
to develop their power 
of communication. 
Styling by its nature 
makes more communi- 
cation “noise” than de- 
sign. It is really a neg- 
ative force in charac- 
terizing the U. S. over- 
seas, so much so that 
the real common prob- 
lems of design are ob- 
scured in the process. 
If there are designers, 
manufacturers, and ed- 
ucators in the U.S.A. 
who don’t believe in 
designing from the 
machine out, and do 
believe in designing 


for the human being 
and his rational and 
emotional needs — if 


there are Americans 


who have a positive de- 
sign philosophy to 
counter the one here— 
then it remains for 
them to get this image 
across to people of the 
world who cannot rely 
on yearly changes and 
advertising campaigns 
to structure their ez- 
istence. 

Dagmar Arnold 





TEATIME WITH MSSRS. HARE AND HATTER 


an Editorial attempt to have the last word on this unending subject 


“Very well,” said the March Hare, as he polished off a pot 
of tea and the advanced proofs of this issue. He had 
stopped by on behalf of his design firm, and we were 
joined at teatime by his colleague, the Mad Hatter, who 
had a new product under his hat. “Very well, but what 
about the critical questions that aren’t answered?” 

“Which ones?” we asked politely, making more tea. 

“I mean, how do we preserve art in designing for a 
mass culture? How do we teach consumers to tell good 
from bad? How do we eliminate ugliness? The ultimate 
questions . . 

“Are you willing to do a little hunting on a do-it-your- 
self basis?” we asked, with dormouse modesty. 

“For instance?” asked the sceptic. 

“Take the art question. It persists like a voodoo chant, 
as if a few magic definitions would transform all design 
into art or, as Mr. Maldonado would have it, as if bad art 
could be swept from our conscience by defining art out 
of industrial design. Isn’t it a matter of skill more than 
will? Definitions abound, whichever way you want to 
play it. The materials of art exist in industrial design, and 
if you can and will, just go ahead and create art. 

But of course that doesn’t solve a lot of other problems.” 

“I find Banham’s popular art idea most attractive.” of- 
fered the Hatter. “He lets us hold hands with commerce 
and our own artistic conscience at the same time.” 

“It’s like a green light for bad design” the Hare 
said, 

“Obviously,” we put in, “it’s bad taste by fine-art stand- 
ards, just like jazz and dirty fingernails. But if you join 
the popular camp, there’s a new set of rules of good and 
bad and lots of people happen to follow them.” 

“But who wants to design in bad taste? asked the Hare. 

“Isn’t the question rather, ‘who is able to?” Who thinks 
as an artist and feels with the masses? Can Stravinsky 
stand in for Oscar Peterson? True, some American de- 
signers already fall into the popular art category, but 
that’s about what happened—they fell into it. They don’t 
seem to know what their standards should be. Comparing 
themselves to Michelangelo one day, Ted Bates the next, 
they haven’t evolved ‘esthetics of expendability’ but ‘es- 
thetics of expedience.’ which is no esthetic at all.” 

“But in commercial design,” the Hare almost wailed. 
“is there really any room for esthetics?” 

“What you probably mean,” we replied, “is, ‘How do 
we design for them without becoming pop artists?’ Yes?” 

“Precisely, I guess,” answered the Hare. 

“Ah—and you assume, do you not, a chasm between 
‘our values’ and theirs that can be bridged only by con- 
trolling the consumer, by teaching him ‘our’ values?” 

“Is it so objectionable, our helping to ‘stabilize Ameri- 
can industry’, as Mr. Hamilton describes it?” the Hatter 
intervened amiably. 

“T can’t deny that selling is industry’s basic purpose. I 
can’t argue that motivational research has greatly aided 
sales. All I object to is his image of this fabricated ‘image’, 


which I suspect greatly exaggerates the power of adver- 


tising, the motives of designers, and above all the poten- 
tial of MR.” We drew a mousy breath, uncertain whether 
we were dealing with critic’s fantasies or designers’ vaga- 
ries. “Do you really think it’s possible to take on this big 
job with nothing but MR and a little courage to help? 
MR is not the key to life; it’s a measuring and manipula- 
ting device. Sure, it’s told us a lot about the behavior of 
masses. But where does it fail? Precisely where the mass 
splinters into individuals. While research is measuring 
the mass and the designer is creating to measure, the indi- 
vidual plods steadily into the future where all past meas- 
urements are obsolete.” 

“Of course,” the Hatter smiled patronizingly. “We must 
now do more—design the consumer’s desire as well.” 

“A slick technicolor dream idea, and it just makes life’s 
real problems more drab than ever. Here we have the de- 
signer impotently detached from ‘the customer’ an 
anonymous statistical legend for whom he dares create 
only impersonal, unfeeling products. Result? MR not only 
substitutes for his own objective knowledge, but polices 
his sympathies and convictions. Yet in truth not only are 
researchers unable to create a persuasive image to ‘lead’ 
the mass, but the images they can suggest to designers are 
only mirror images of latent public sentiment. Was ‘ele- 
gance’ a manufactured image or a projected desire? Has 
‘prestige’ been foisted on the public, or rather laboriously 
discovered from obvious human clues? No, evidence sug- 
gests that the consumer will, voluntarily or subconsciously, 
retain control of his own choices—so much the worse for 
those who are ignorant of the inner processes that affect 
those choices.” 

“Very pretty speech,” stumped the Hare, “but how do 
we guarantee acceptance with a growing production lag?” 

“Acceptance? Of what? Of electronic ranges, super- 
sonic washers, family helicopters? The consumer rarely 
has a chance to ‘accept’ real innovations at the outset with- 
out paying a premium. Yet does he often fail to accept 
good ones when they are sold at just prices—deep freezers, 
ballpoint pens, electric typewriters, or whatever? If you 
worry about conditioning acceptance in the U,. S., you're 
really worry about style, how to look five years ahead 
when you may not be five years ahead. Then, indeed, there 
is a problem...” 

“Finally you get my point,” exclaimed the Hatter. We 
must raise standards, not give the public what it wants. 

“That. of course, assumes fixed design values,” we said. 

‘What values do you accuse us of?” the Hatter pouted. 

“What do you mean by ‘good design,’ and why?” 

“At Dobbs, Cavanaugh, Knox Associates,” the Hatter 
rattled on, “we strive for functionalism, simplicity, hon- 
esty. truth to materials, and saving the client money. Sim- 
plicity makes products easier to clean; simple things are 
less expensive to produce, appeal to people of good taste.” 

“True. but not absolute enough to moralize about.” 

“What's wrong with a little moralizing, if it works?” 

“Purely pragmatically, it doesn’t work any more. When 


art was a step-child of philosophy, its job was to moralize 





and be absolute. Today, society no longer regards art as 
a passport to eternity for viewer or doer. Yet in design, 
some people cling to that outdated passport, to a static 
image, an absolute value, a tight little style that . . .” 
May well be best for everyone,” asserted the Hare. 

“You mean that, if everyone can be persuaded to go for 
‘high style, then your problems are over. No need to 
wander the streets in search of mass symbols, if the masses 
can be persuaded to come to Mohammed. But assume they 
are persuaded (the fifties made a good start) ; tomorrow, 
high style isn’t so high because it isn’t so exclusive. And 
the next day it’s a bore. Then what? Do you throw up 
your high-low standards and ask MR what to do?” 

“Come, come, are you implying a designer has no right 
to personal standards in his work?” the Hare retorted. 

“Rights? No—necessities. Life is animated by decisions 
and beliefs, and every creative person must arrive at his 
own deep sense of what is ‘good’ and what is not. It may 
take a lifetime of experience imposed on knowledge and 
knowledge altered by feeling. And when he arrives at this 
pinnacle and sits back smugly, what does he get for his 
pains? Those other men, who care little for his beliefs ex- 
cept to re-examine them, tell him things aren’t like that at 
all. The cosmos defies Plato’s neat geometry and decides 
to turn corners. Time stands still, and electrons refuse to. 
Between the twin infinities of microscope and telescope, 
what is there to hang onto? To our esthetic beliefs, which 
seem almost immune to scientific intrusion? Not at all. 
We are quickly informed (by Mr. Jones, for instance) 
that ‘survival through design’ may be a private mirage, 
not a social platform, that our personal esthetic needs are 
far from universal psychological truths.” 

“Your crystal clarity confuses me utterly,” sighed the 
Hare. “If you reject MR and ‘survival through design,’ 
are you in favor of a scientific approach or an intuitive . . .” 

“Must it always be either-or? Down with feeling, up 
with logic! Down with parents, up with children! Down 
with art, up with scientifical operationalism! Does simple- 
minded logic ever solve complex problems, or only con- 
ceal them? We don’t need more ‘intuition’ or more ‘logic, 
more ‘objectivity,’ or more ‘art,’ we need all of them. The 
big question is, can designers survive through design? 
Can they grow from amateurs to professionals in the very 
area where their survival, and possibily their leadership 
rests: people, individual feelings, meanings, reactions, 
values? Do they dare leave the safety of numbers and ex- 
plore the singularity of the human heart, which grows not 
more illuminated but more mysterious with the new knowl: 
edge of each passing day? Can they learn to use research, 
not follow it in desperation? In short, can they face the 
unnerving relativism of an age of anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, biology, and still manage to progress—step-by-step, 
retreat-by-retreat toward humane convictions and a 
working philosophy? Can they decide what's good and 
what’s bad with compassion, not disdain, for the values of 
people not identical to themselves?” 

“Peace! Peace!” the Hatter swallowed, smiling. “You're 


talking about us and we're talking about them, and any- 


way I thought functionalism had answered these questions.” 
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“Where does it leave Functionalism?” asked the Hare. 
“I suppose it leaves it just where it is, a little more clear- 
ly revealed for what it could be. If we can be done with 


literal, moral, and pseudo-scientific exaggerations of the 


idea, it leaves a positive philosophy that can be uniquely 


useful in our social context. After all, functionalism is the 
only philosophy, to date, that accepts technology as part 
of the pattern of culture. It holds out the hope that men 
can at last satisfy their desire to express themselves in 
their work, and again to find satisfaction in the products 
of our culture. In other words, its modern meaning is not 
only to exploit technology but to humanize it. If we ac- 
cept that premise, we may have a good start toward a more 
knowledgeable condition of practice—toward that ‘subtle 
and advanced form of functionalism’ that Mr. Jones de- 
scribes, which not only measures the profound effects of 
design on people, but continually re-evaluates what those 
effects could and should be. Yet, what makes it hard is the 
fact that this kind of functionalism is an approach, not a 
style. It gives us so much freedom—esthetic freedom.” 
“Esthetics! That again?” the Hatter complained. 
“Why must we talk about esthetics in commercial de- 
sign? Since you ask me—because it is there. Because 
beauty is as much affected by abdication as by dictation: 
it cannot be ignored into oblivion or voted out by law. 
Beauty, they tell us today, is mostly a learned value, mer- 
curial, elusive, influenced by emotion and experience. 
Around the world sit perfectly intelligent men debating 
whether or not the Citroén is ‘beautiful’, or ‘unbalanced’, 
or “grotesque.” Do they include, in their ‘standards,’ the 
fact that this is the only car on our planet that has been re- 
studied, re-organized, and redesigned with compassion for 
the human being who must ride in it, operate it, repair it, 
and look at it? Its unclassic proportions may be momen- 
tarily jolting or irritating—but however its look came 
about, it is neither accidental nor unfeeling. It was de- 
signed. The person who knows and experiences the car 
will learn that it is beautiful without giving two sous for 
your academic standards.” 
“Freedom? It sounds like chaos.” the Hare grumbled. 
“Freedom always invites chaos in some people, retreat 
in others. But think of it—the designer today who won't 
be incriminated by old standards, by pressures to con- 
form, has an opportunity unparalleled in history. He's 
free of religious purposes and enforced styles, free to seek 
a personal vocabulary, to discipline that vocabulary into 
a personal statement. into Style in the best sense. This is 
the kind of freedom the Greeks disbelieved, the Morrisites 
disapproved, the modern pioneers distrusted. Still...” 
“You aren't satisfied that’s enough?” the Hare scowled. 
“No, no, | mean yes, yes. I see.” the Hatter exclaimed. 
sounding almost convinced. “It’s enough—or nothing. It’s 
the shell, not the substance. The possibility, not the ful- 
..” He beamed at the Hare. 


“Freedom for what.” we carried on, “unless the de- 


fillment 


signer understands the self he seeks to express? Style for 
what, unless he has something to say? Statement for what, 
unless he seeks to touch us. . .” 

The Hatter nodded furiously and the Hare was gone 


before we could explain . . . 
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DESIGN REVIEW 


Major Appliances 1960: 


REFRIGERATORS 


Although some really important technical 
levelopments loom from the jungle unde 
growth of press announcements on the 
1960 refrigerators, it is difficult to find 
new styling ideas in the products them 
elve Only Westinghouse, with its spe 
cially refrigerated center drawer, really 
looks different. The rest still conform to 
quared-off architectural styling—whether 
is GE’s “straight line design” or as Frigi 
daire’s “sheer look.” What designers help 
fully have done is modify free-standing 
inits for easy adaptation to built-in treat 
ment. But the major 1960 refrigerator 
news is technical, and at least three en- 
rineering miracles have indeed come true: 
1) elaborate systems of zonal temperature 
ontrol give each type of food optimum 
refrigerator temperature; 2) special de- 
frosting cycles eliminate frost in freezer 
irea; 3) radical reduction of wall thick 
nearly doubles interior space. The 
at far right shows which manufac- 
offer which miracles in 1960. 


Westinghouse center- 
drawer refrigerator pro- 
vides a 21-pound capacity 
low-temperature meat 
keeper which preserves 
even unfrozen hamburger 
for 7 days. Second section 
of the drawer is a half- 
bushel capacity crisper 
which maintains vege- 
tables at ideal tempera- 
ture (36°, six degrees 
above that in meat sec- 
tion) and humidity con- 
ditions. Drawer is cooled 
by a cold injector system 
in which air is drawn over 
a cold plate, then forced 
into the refrigerator and 
center drawer by a circu- 
lating fan. After every 60 
openings of the freeze 
drawer, the unit defrosts 
automatically. Textured 
vinyl color panels mount- 
ed on sheets of steel are 
optional. Staff design; 
Peter Muller-Munk Asso- 


ciates, consultants. 


Manufacturers market some new refrigerator and washer miracles, 


but dress them in last year’s 


styles 





Zonal Refrigeration 


Of course, refrigerators have al- 
ways had at least two zones of re- 
frigeration: one for ice cube trays 
and one for the rest of the unit. 
But in 1960, zonal control of tem- 
peratures reaches a new height of 
refinement, Westinghouse pushing 
the concept furthest with fow) 
separate temperature areas. Phil- 
co’s system is similar in that it 
isolates a special area of the unit, 
its “Air Wrap Compartment,” at 
a specific temperature and cuts 
moving air to a minimum, thus re- 
ducing the destructive dehydration 
process which moving air encour- 
ages. Amana and Whirlpool use 
different refrigeration methods to 
achieve specific temperature areas, 


but both offer special low-tempera- 


ture shelves within their units. 
Amana uses direct contact freezing, 
RCA uses forced cold air. 


Phileo wraps the sides of its air- 
tight bottom compartment (below 
and facing page) in cold air to 
store fresh meat up to 11 days, 
vegetables up to 14. The compart- 
ment maintains a temperature just 
above freezing, provides maximum 
humidity, minimum air movement. 
Staff design; Harper Landell As- 
sociates, consultants. 


RCA Whirlpool hollow glass “jet 
cold shelf” quick-chills desserts by 
means of direct current of cold air 
passing through shelf ducts. Acti- 
vated carbon filter absorbs food 
odors. Staff design; Sundberg- 
Ferar Inc., consultants. 


Chart shows which of seven ad- 
ances (not all new this year) man- 
ufacturers offer on their top-line 
1960 mode ls. No firm offers all 
features, and only Westinghouse 


gives a fourth tempe rature zone, 


RCA Whirlpool 
General Electric 
Hotpoint 

Philco 

Amana 
Westinghouse 
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Frigidaire 
Norge 


Kelvinater 


Amana places freezing coils direct- 
ly on the prime freezing shelves to 
freeze food more than twice as fast 
as other methods, according to the 
manufacturer. Contact freezing 
eliminates excessive air flow, re- 
duces dehydration of food. William 
M. Schmidt Assoec., consultants. 





Frost-free retrigeration 


Introduction of frost-free refriger- 
ation in the freezing area means 
that for the first time the label on 


a frozen food box can be read with- 


out first scraping off a layer of 


snow. The new system also means 


that as much as a cubic foot of 


space may be added to the interior 
of the freezer, and that the owne: 
never has to touch the 

tem at all. Although automatie de 
frosting has been on the market fo1 
some time, only now has the util 
ization of quite short freezing 
cycles completely prevented the 
formation of frost. Manufacturer 
have not ettled on a single best 
system. Three most common met} 


ods appear here 
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Amana’s shelves are maintained at 
zero by coils imbedded in them. 
Warm air is attracted to the colder 
(-8°) surface of the frost magnet 
(above), located behind the freezer 
area. Thermostat daily activates 
electric heater which melts frost. 
William M. Schmidt Associates, 
consultant designers. 


Kelvinator uses fan to circulate air 
cooled by a refrigerated plate at 
back of unit. A separate system 
maintains zero temperature in the 
freezer. Every day a thermostat 
activates the solenoid coil which 
allows hot gas to run through the 
freezer coils, melting frost. W. E. 
Reddig, styling director. 


General Electric circulates air 
through freezer with aid of fan. 
Frost is deposited on evaporator 
tubing. Circulatory system reverses 
daily so that hot Freon gas flows 
through the smaller set of parallel 
tubes (larger ones carry normally 
cold Freon gas). Defrost cycle 
takes only 5 minutes. Arthur Bec- 
Var, manager of industrial design. 





Thin-wall insulation 





Ree AOE IH tefrigerator walls have been sliced 


& sa in half by some manufacturers, 


with use of new insulating mater- 
ials creating up to a third more 
interior space. Hotpoint’s ‘Won- 
derwall,” one of the most success- 
ful of the new insulating ap- 
proaches, cuts previous 3-inch wall 
thickness to 1% inches, creates 18 
cubic feet of storage space in a 
14 cubic foot area. Frigidaire intro- 
duced their version of thin-wall in- 
sulation, a combination of Freon 
gas and urethane, last year, an- 
nouncing that it could double in- 
terior space. Here tiquid urethane 
poured between the walls of the 
refrigerator rises like dough be- 
fore becoming rigid. Freon gas 
trapped within the foam acts as 
an insulator. RCA Whirlpool also 
uses a urethane foam insulation 
in its gas refrigerators which in- 
creases volume by nearly a third. 





Hotpoint makes “Wonderwall,” a 
plastic film and Kraft paper lam- 
inate, by inserting fiberglass bat- 
ting into an envelope formed by 
the laminate. A charging chamber 
removes air from the envelope, 
forces a refrigerant in. Raymond 
C. Sandin, manager of design. 


RCA Whirlpool’s first gas refrig- 

erator (below) looks almost identi 

cal to the electric model (far right). 

But it does require at least four 

inches of clearance at the top as 

well as a vent in base for warm air. 

(Norge introduced gas this year 

Built-in Adaptability too). Sundberg-Ferar, consultants. 
Appearance designers have done 
little to alter the looks of the 1960 
lines. What they have done is to 





develop a series of small but sig- 
nificant innovations which make it 
possible to use many models as 





either free-standing or built-in 
units. Most important, they have 
removed the coils from the rear of 
the refrigerator so that it can fit 
flush to the wall, line up in front 
with adjacent base cabinets. A vent 
at the base of the refrigerator pre- 
vents overheating of the motor and 
makes most mechanical parts avail- 
able. Flush hinge construction on 





the doors now eliminates the need 
for side clearance. The new models 
can fit flush in a corner or they 
can combine with base cabinets as 
a room divider. And the Hotpoint 
swings out on rollers for easy 





cleaning of inaccessible surfaces. 





Frigidaire dryer has neat looking 
panel arrangement illuminated by 
full-width prismatic light. Panel 
touch-bar 


for correct 


include 
wate! 
prinkler fill, and cycle selector 
Frigidaire engineering department 


and General Motors styling staff 


fabric selector 


temperature, 


offers 11 
wash programs on its push-button 
computer, which controls the prop- 
er combination of wash 


Westinghouse pre-set 


times, 


water temperatures, rinses and 
spins. Lint ejector sweeps out lint 


and soil. Peter Muller-Munk Assoc. 


Hotpoint combines a _ three - cycle 
color-keyed dial with push buttons 
to operate its washer and dryer. 
Full width fluorescent lamp shines 
through translucent white plastic 
lens section. Charles D. Dushek, 
project head; R. C. Sandin, mana- 
ger of industrial design. 


HOME LAUNDRIES 


The inevitable “riot of color’ that 
home-fashion commentators annu- 
ally discover, assumes the propor- 
tions of a small insurrection among 
this year’s washing machines, with 
hues and harmonies ranging from 
Frigidaire’s “Aztec copper” to 
Whirlpool’s “aqua mist” with gold 
trim. If co'or seems chaotic, mech- 
anics seem even more so; to operate 
these complex machines women may 
indeed have to become kitchen en- 
gineers, not to say space-age scien- 
tists. Of course, the trend toward 
automation really does require a 
growing forest of dials and push- 
buttons. And automatic cycles do 
imitate the almost limitless varia- 
tions of the non-automatic machine 
with increasing precision, if not 
with simplicity. Yet it’s hard to 
see what some of the shouting is 
about. If multiple controls are re- 
quired, what, for instance, is the 
purpose of the big, empty left side 
of Westinghouse’s control panel 
(dials are behind right panel)? 











General Electric Filter Flo washer 
offers five automatic cycles con- 
trolled by a newly designed five- 
‘button Automatic bleach 
dispenser and automatic lint and 


panel. 


soil remover. Choice of four colors. 
Arthur BecVar, manager of indus- 


trial design. 


Phileo Duomatic undercounter wash- 
er-dryer allows for a counter top 
backsplash strip across the top and 
for installation in places where a 


control panel top would be impos- 


sible. Operates automatically and 
has optional “power soak.” Harper 
Landell and Associates, designers. 





AUTOMATIC DISHWASHERS 


Dishwashers present no radical 
styling innovations for 1960, but 
there have been a number of per- 
formance improvements. GE, for 
instance, introduces a “power 
shower” which reaches areas inac- 
cessible on earlier models. And 
Westinghouse “boosts” water tem- 
perature to keep it the same in the 
machine as in the hot water heat- 
er. Flush-away drains now prevent 
waste from rising back in the ma- 
chine, and a water softener dis- 
pensed in the last rinse, forms 
sheets of water instead of droplets, 
helping dishes dry literally spot- 
less. On the whole, the 1960 models 
are quieter, have greater capacity, 
and better-designed racks. But, as 
the water pattern diagrams below 
show, manufacturers still do not 
agree on the best way of cleaning 
dishes without aid of human hands. 


Westinghouse booster heater grad- Hobart Kitchenaid features two 
ually raises water temperature to stainless steel strainers to filter 
140° before washing starts. Choice water. Food particles can’t re-cire- 
of both automatic and manual oper- ulate. Independently rolling racks 
ation permits skipping or repeating load from the front. Must be closed 
any operation. Interchangeable and latched to operate. Appearance 
front panels. Staff design. design by Hobart staff. 








General Electric 








Frigidaire 




















RCA Whirlpool automatically pre General Electric uses pushbuttons 


Hotpoint E ; pe > 
rinses dishes. After each wash and to control four special cycles to 


rinse cycle, water is flushed back give proper temperature and water 





through the filter, washing food power for loads running from fine 
particles down the drain. Model crystal to heavily soiled pans. 
offers two special cycles, built-in Lights indicate whether machine 
heater, interchangeable panels. is washing or drying. Arthur N., 
Sundberg-Ferar, Inc., consultant 3ecVar, manager of design. 
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Development News 


T ube-like 


shown here 


units like the one 
include detector, 
battery and amplifier. Units 
like these 


ti oops to 


can be used by 


determine radia- 


tion levels in open areas, 


TINY RADIATION DETECTOR REVEALS MORE DATA THAN ITS LARGER PREDECESSORS 


A radically new nuclear radiation detec- 
tion element has just been developed, 
and it promises to have wide industrial 
and military applications. Called a 
“solid-state ionization the 
iow device—vastiy smaller and cheaper 
than those now in use—will be able to 
indicate radiation with an accuracy and 
speed not possible with existing equip- 
ment. It will “unlock” radiation “‘se- 
crets” in the fields of space exploration 


chamber,” 


and nuclear power control, in military 
ground treatment, indus- 
trial processes, and other areas, such as 


uses, Cancer 
basic nuclear research. 

Like solid-state (the 
transistor, tunnel diode, silicon rectifier, 


other devices 
etc.) the tiny detection element vastiy 
reduces the size and simplifies the de- 
sign of the equipment in which it is 
used. It is likely that its impact on all 
fields concerned with nuclear radiation 
will be comparable to that of the tran- 
sistor on radio, tv, and other electronic 
products. Made possible—like the tran- 
the 


semi-conductors, 


sistor—by unique properties of 
the device consists of 
a slice of silicon so small it can barely 
be seen without magnification. The sili- 
con is “doped” with another element, 
which gives the semi-conductor unit its 
required inner structure and behavior. 
Just what this element is, the nuclear 
electronics laboratory of Hughes Air- 


craft Company, which developed the new 
ionization chamber, has not yet dis- 
closed. The research project responsible 
for the development of the tiny detec- 
tion unit headed by a team of 
nuclear and solid-state physicists at the 
Hughes Los 
and Newport Beach, California. 
According to Dr. Stephen S. Fried- 
land, manager of the company’s radia- 
tion physics department, the value of 
the Hughes detector lies in its ability 
to make measurements that 
could not be 


was 


Laboratories in Angeles 


up to now 
the 
number and energy of atomic particles 


made: it measures 
traveling at speeds faster than man can 
comprehend. In the 
ionization chamber, Dr. Friedland also 
set forth six applications of the detector 
which he described as “either immedi- 
for the future.” 
Space exploration: a 


announcing new 


ate or certain 


These 


near 
were: 1) 
package containing hundreds or even 
thousands of detectors, propelled hun- 
dreds of miles into space, will transmit 
back to earth precise measurements of 
cosmic rays and the limits and nature 
of the Van Allen radiation belt. 2) Mili- 
tary uses: A simple device to supply 
field troops with instant information on 
radioactivity in their immediate area. 
3) Nuclear power control: instrumen- 
tation which will provide rapid response 
to changes and accurate measurement of 


radiation level in nuclear reactors. 4) 
Cancer treatment: measurement and 
control of radiation therapy in the de- 
struction of malignant tissue. 5) Indus- 
trial process control: flow measurement, 
thickness gaging, liquid level measure- 
ment, oil well logging. 6) Basic physical 
research: determination of location, 
time, and energy of nuclear particles in 
laboratory experiments. 

How the new ionization chamber can 
outperform existing equipment was in- 
dicated in an example given by Dr. 
Friedland. To measure the speed, direc- 
tion, nature and energy of cosmic outer 
space radiation, photographic plates are 
inserted in the nose cone of a missile; 
the rays define their courses by pene- 
trating the film on the plates. But to 
develop the data from the film, the nose 
must of recovered. A 
package made up of the new devices 
however (coupled with amplifier and 
telemetering setups) will make it pos- 


cone course be 


sible for scientists on earth to immedi- 
ately determine the radiation measure- 
ments. 

It is also expected that, on the basis of 
the new solid-state unit, solid-state de- 
tection will become an important quality 
control factor in hundreds of industrial 
processes—flow control, thickness meas- 
urements and other control operations 
in which accurate registration is needed. 
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TECHNICS a catalog of new products, materials, processes and finishes 


Vibration-resistant materials 


al failures caused by resonant 

in enclosures for dynamic en- 

in now be controlled by a new 

D iilding in da nping « haracter 

tructural materials. A dynamic 
environment is usually created by the high 
vibration and noise levels that exist in 
high-energy power plant An application 
in which the new structural materials will 
improve vibration problems is in aircraft 
and missile n which amplification of the 
vibration caused by the power sources 
dynamk tresse in the material 


problem r structural failure duc 
rue. Other areas in which the new 
istant materials are applicable 
tructures for electronic equipment 
boards, chassis, relays), dust 
covers, aircraft parts, test fixtures, missile 
ki and with various types of equipment 
for high performance aircraft 
The damping action of the recently an 
nounced structural members labeled RIGI 
DAMP is obtained by special laminated 
and cellular constructior (see below) 
The hape antilever beams, I-beams, 
channels, angle are “damped” by vari 
ou “ans. Sheets and thin rectangular se 
tior ams are laminated of conventional 
material al or plastic, separated by a 
visco damping medium. I-beam 
channe and ang are of cellular con 
struction rz an laminar. This means 
that throughout the length of the membet 
longitudinal! cells are formed, each contain 
ing rt separated from the cell walls 
by the visco-elastic material 
According to the engineer this is the 
first practical development of the concept 
of structural damping in which all portion 
of the structural fabrication act as load 
carrying members, and material and 
structure can be designed for optimum 
damping characteristics in all frequencies 
normally encountered in dynamic environ 
ment 
The manufacturer suggests that the new 
materials will be most effectively used if 
considered in the early design stages. The 
manufacturer does not plan to market the 
ctural members as materials, but will 
provide design and fabrication services to 
olve pecific problems. Manufacturer 
Barry Controls, Inc., Watertown, Mass 
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Above, 


REAM 


comparisons of damped and conventional beam at various frequencies. 





Speedier hard-coating of aluminum 


A method of hard-coating aluminum parts 
ten to fifty times faster than processes now 
in use has been developed by a manufac- 
turer of lawn mowers. The company was 
trying to find a way to protect aluminum 
reels for power mowers from the erosion 
of normal wear. A tough finish was needed, 
and according to the manufacturer, the 
was evolved to meet these 
demands can lead to expanded use of hard- 
coat aluminum for such items as helicopter 


process which 


blades, pistons, gears, architectural com- 
ponents, kitchen utensils, automotive and 
other parts. 

The chart below illustrates the various 
results achieved when, as in this method, 
greater current density is used in hard- 
Like other aluminum 
the new method elec- 
tro-chemically produces on the surface of 
the metal a film of aluminum oxide whose 
of the anodized 
metal in the range of such truly hard ma- 
terials sapphires, etc. The 
however, differs from those now 


coating aluminum. 
anodizing processes, 


degree hardness places 


as diamonds, 
process, 
in use in its ability to use very high cur- 
rent densities without “burning” the alu- 
minum. According to the manufacturer, the 
new coating process can increase 20- to 40- 
fold the standard current densities, which 
are between 25 and 100 amperes per square 
foot. As a result, a protective surface 
coating .001 inch thick can be built in only 
one minute, as compared to the 10 to 50 
minutes now required. 

The 
silver gray to medium gray 


ranging from 
results from 


the very brief exposure to the acid of the 


lightness in color 


electrolyte. The light coatings make dyeing 
possible in a wide range of colors. The new 
process is operated at an electrolyte tem- 
of 70°F; this eliminates 
much of the refrigeration needed to obtain 


perature about 


the 25° to 50°F required by other methods. 

Physically and chemically, the character- 
istics of the new coatings are similar to 
those produced by conventional methods. 
The difference is largely in the use of more 
concentrated current densities which coats 
the metal in far less time. 

To determine the physical and chemical 
characteristics of these new coatings, the 
Armour Research Foundation of the IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology ran compara- 
tive tests between conventional anodic hard 
coatings and the new type and found these 
to be “essentially the same in hardness, 
abrasion resistance, frictional properties, 


corrosion resistance, electrical resistance 
The 
the 


Toro 


and density.” manufacturer has not 


yet 
Manufacturer: 


announced method’s availability. 


Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Potentiometers shrink again 


A new series of miniature variable 


sistant 


re- 
and 
trimmers) has been announced by a Cali- 


elements (potentiometers 


manufacturer of electronic instru- 
The 
name is “Turnquate’’, are said to be less 
than half the size of present instruments, 
half of 
their compact design, to be applicable to 
lightweight They 
range in size from % of an inch to 3 inches 
The 


dual outputs or two circuits, 


fornia 


ments. potentiometers, whose trade 


to weigh much, and because 


as 


electronic products. 
contains 
and the unit 
7% inches long contains 10 or 20 output 


in diameter. smallest size 


circuits. 

The “Trimquate” line of trimmers can 
be mounted in two planes without addi- 
tional brackets. They have a shaft torque 
of 3 ounce inches, friction clutch, and are 
from either Manufac 
turer: Subminiature Instruments Corpora 


adjustable side. 


tion, Riverside, California. 
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Digital readout oscilloscope 


A recent innovation in electronic measur- 
ing equipment will make it possible for un- 
trained personnel to make direct readings 
of circuit characteristics in laboratories, 
hospitals and on the production line. Here- 
tofore the manipulation of oscilloscopes for 
waveshape indication and volts-versus-time 
measurements required trained technicians. 
The new scope, the Du Mont 425, has direct 
numerical portrayal of time and amplitude 
which appears on the front panel of the in 
strument (above), and which is accom 
plished through the manipulation of meas 
uring dots on the face of the scope; these 
are moved by controls until the dots are 
the 


The scope offers many advantages. In ra- 


aligned with waveform under study. 
dar range indications, the readout can be 
made to show radar distance directly in 
yards; in tv work it will be possible to pin 
point wave shape characteristics through 
125 


able to transmit measurements directly to 


the digital readout. The mode] is also 
computers, printers and punch card ma- 
chines, significant in controls. 
The 


are built into a main frame (top picture), 


process 


125 is modular. Five basic modules 


and the construction by units makes it a 


simple process to replace damaged 


Du Mont 


any 
Allen B. 
Laboratories, Inc., Clifton, N. J. 


module. Manufacturer: 
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Wide aluminum roofing sheet 


irge aluminum sheets ha 


grown from 03" to 96” to meet the pecifi 


cations for one trailer roof 


Alcoa’ 


what the 


plece highway 
The wide sheet is rolled at 
Davenport (la.) works on com- 
claims to b the 
id fini in the world. The previ 
ous width of 93” fell just of the de 


truck-trailer 


pany largest operating 
hing mil 
hort 
ign requirement of many 


onstruction The manufacturer claims 


it the one 
ne p 


i ronger, more 


piece roof not only eliminates 


ibility of leaking seams, but yields 


rigid structure. The prod 


wt is available to trailer manufacturers 


either in four-ton coils (which will produce 
} roofs) or in sheets up to 42 feet long 


Aluminum 


burgh 19, Pa 


Manufacturer 


America, Pitt 


Company of 


Device for sequence timing 


Three opwatches can be actuated for se- 
quence timing with a device recently mar 


Labelled 
produ t 


tudies. 
Board, the 


omewhat like 


and-motion 
the Multi-Sequence 


eted for time 


which look a standard clip 


board (see below)—will ease time-and-mo 


tion 
field 


tudy problems in such applications as 


action-studies, research, 


laboratory 


control, materials handling, pro 


The 
with 


tion timing, and traffic analyses. 
nit is said to time sequential steps 


no time loss between them. The proper pro 
with the first 


zero, the second watch 


cedure is to start watcn at 


topped at any de 
ired point, and to leave the third watch in 
motion. This way each step under observa 


tion is timed in with the same motion with 


which the pre eding step is timed out 
of 3/16” 


blac in 


haped to permit the arm to rest 


The board itself is made 


Plexigla 


against it. The watches can be wound and 


operated without removal from the board 


The product is available in both right- and 


left-hand models. Data can be recorded in 


hundredths of a minute and, by interpola 
But differently regis 
Manufac 
New 


tion, in thousands 
timers are also available 


He ie! 
ye 


te red 
ture! Timer 


Yor! 


Corporation, 


Air filter has longer service life 


\ new air filter has been introduced whose 
ervice life—according to field tests in the 
New York metropolitan area 
that 
throw-aways, 
filters. The 
action of the new unit, 
Filter, results 


medium 


is said to be 


ix times longer than of the conven- 
filter 


metal-type 


tional ai types: and 
high 


called 


permanent 
filtering 
ULOK Cube Ai: 


from the filtering 


largely 
-a lightweight 
Dynel modacrylic. A differently processed 
filter batt and open-side cube construction 
also contribute to the high performance of 
filters, 


and 


the new which can be used in com- 


mercial industrial air conditioning 
and heating, dust entrapment, and process 
The ULOK units 
ip of three components below): the 
loft Dynel filter 
which is 2” thick; a “basket,” or retainer 
nto which the medium fits; and a 
that fits 


firme? 


1ir systems. are made 


(see 
disposable high medium 
rust- 


proof retainer wire inside the 


medium to give it a structure. 
In operation the air stream carries the 
dirt 


that 


into the cube to the front 
of the filter called the down- 
As dirt builds up on that part, 
air flow is shunted to the sides of the cube. 
Since the filter 
theti 
and the 


surface of 
section 


stream face. 


medium consists of a syn- 
fiber, it is unaffected by moisture, 
ULOK 


low-pressure drop service in a high velocity 
When the unit has been filled with 


20-inch cube unit offers a 
system. 
dust to capacity, it can be discarded by 
collapsing it; the dust remains in the bag. 


ULOK air 


standard 


available with 
20”x20”, 


filters are 


face areas measuring 
For 
these there are units that measure 8”, 11”, 


stream 


20”x25”, 16”x20”, 16”x25 each of 
in the direction parallel to the air 
The manufacturer also claims that 


the ratings of the new units give design 


engineers the opportunity to reduce the 
ize of a filter bank in large capacity condi- 


The 


announced 


tioning applications. new cubic air 


filter design was recently at 


the Southwest Heating & Air Conditioning 
Exposition, in 


which the manufacturer 


participated. Manufacturer: Union Car- 
Division of 


Union Carbide Corporation, New York. 


bide Development Company, 


Glues for wood and plastic 


Two new types of glue have been added to 
the line of glue products known as UHU. 
UHU-Hart is used for 


other non-resilient 


wood, balsa and 
and non-porous sur- 
UHU-Plast is used for plastics and 
polyesterols. Both are packaged in tubes 
with pin-point applicators, useful in get- 


ting to hard-to-reach places. The wood glue 


faces; 


sets quickly and dries at once; it is hot- 
fuel proof, waterproof, transparent, and is 
especially suitable for modelmaking. The 
plastic glue is also hot-fuel proof, trans- 
and fast-drying. Imported 
West Germany, UHU glues are distributed 
here by UHU Products Corporation, New 
York 14, N. Y. 


parent from 


Tapping machine for hard metals 


manufacturer 
an automatic screw tapping machine that 
can tap such tough and hard-to-work ma- 
terials as stainless steel, beryllium, titan- 
tungsten The machine, 
known as the T-100 B (see below), incor- 
porates an 


A California is marketing 


ium, and steel. 


automatic or semi-automatic 
tapping cycle which can be preset for any 
speed and length of stroke, a feature that 
distinguishes it from previous models. Al- 
though previously it took a highly skilled 
machinist to perform the precision tapping 
jobs, the new model can be worked by an 
unskilled Preset for a 
operation, the machine feeds the tap into 
and withdraws it from the work piece at a 
controlled by a single 
With this master 
of change gears, the machine can be set to 
standard pitch from 32 to 120 
threads per inch in sizes 000 through 10; 


operator. desired 


rate master lead 


screw. screw and a set 


lap any 
changeover from one pitch to another is 
said to take less than The 
torque delivered to the tap is controlled by 


two minutes. 


adjustment of a friction clutch. Appro- 
priate spindle speeds for any tap size and 
material are obtained by powerstat control 
of the “4% hp motor and speed change gears 
in the 
Milman 


drive mechanism. Manufacturer: 


Engineering Company, Incorpor- 


ated, Los Angeles 25, Cal. 





THIS IS GLASS 


A BULLETIN OF PRACTICAL NEW IDEAS 


A GOOD OLD-FASHIONED 
GUARANTEE AGAINST 
DRAINLINE CORROSION 











It’s the sort of thing that drives stolid 
corporation lawyers to scribing frantic 
memos, but we are offering a hard-rock 
guarantee against corrosion and leakage 
with our Pyrex® lifetime drainline. 

We use “guarantee” in the old, un- 
weaselworded sense of the term: we 
replace any piping material damaged 
due to corrosion and/or leakage during the 
life of the building. 

We insert just one escape clause: we 
cannot tolerate, nor can the drainline, 
masswe volumes of hydrofluoric acid, hot 
alkalies or hot phosphoric acid. Even here, 
check with us just to make sure. Anything 
else goes—acids, alkalies, or whathaveyou. 

So throw away those drip buckets, 
stop giving the “‘new man” the desk 
under the leaking joint . . . the next time 
you install or replace a drainline, make 
sure it bears the “‘PyrEex”’ trademark. 

Look at the coupon. 


Longevity under adverse, even hostile, con- 
ditions is a well-known trait of Corning 
glasses... a fact to consider, even ponder, 
when you run up against materials with 
but a modicum of stamina. 


WHO WANTS TO TRANSMIT 
80% to 90% OF INFRARED 
THROUGH A WINDOW AT 
900°C. OR IN THE PRESENCE 
OF CORROSIVES? 

Ours not to reason why. Ours only to 
inform you that there are two Vycor® 
brand glasses that service both condi- 


tions admirably. 


There is Vycor No. 7905 glass. A sheet 


of this 2 mm. in thickness will transmit 


MARCH 1960 


90% of the wave lengths up to and in- 
cluding 3.0 microns. A 4 in. thickness 
will transmit 80% of a wave 2.75 
microns across. 

Then there is Vycor No. 7950 glass. 
It is stained red. It does like work with 
infrared, but absorbs most of the visible 
light waves from a tungsten filament 
humming away at 2700°K. 

Both glasses function continuously in 
the manners stated at 900°C. even in the 
presence of corrosives and will take 
intermittent jaunts into the 1200°C. plus 
region without damage. 

30th will take a sudden thermal shock 
from these empyreal heights right down 
to O°C, 


INFRARED TRANSMISSION FOR GLASS NO. 7905 


(2 mm. Thickness) 











Transmittance (%) 











08 12 #16 «20 24 #28 3.2 


Wave length () 


Both actually mechanical 
strength as the temperature goes up. Odd, what? 

There’s much more you ought to 
know about these and the other Vycor 
brand glasses, but we'd like to find out 
just how many and what kind of people 
are interested in such matters, so we've 
put the rest of the data away in a bulletin 
which you may have in exchange for the 
information asked for in the coupon. 


increase in 


silent light (fluorescent) 

Making an electroencephalogram under 
fluorescent lights can be as nightmarish 
as listening to Leonard Bernstein conduct 
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Please send me: [(-] PE-30, PYREX lifetime drainline 
] B-91, VYCOR Industrial Glassware 
C] A2, PYREX E-C No. 70 Glass Panels. 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City 


RESEARCH IN 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 54 Crystal St., Corning, N. Y 
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in a subway. The same holds true for any 
sensitive electronic device that can pick 
up unwanted noise from a hot tube 

From now on, anyone seeing un- 
worldly blips or blurs on his trace of a 
monkey’s alpha waves might find our 
new Pyrex brand E-C No. 70 panel 
helpful. 

E-C No. 70 is a glass panel with an 
electroconductive coating fused to one 
side, a coating grounded with a 14” 
strip of silver running around the perime- 
ter of the panel. The coating is “‘tuned” 
to pick up and throw to the ground all 
radiation from 0.018 to 25 me 

Add a simple line filter and a GBM 
ballast to your fixture, and all that comes 
out is clear, clean, quiet light, free from 
both radiated and conducted radio noise 

E-C No. 70 is optically designed to 
give low brightness to the light it lets 
through, this being 70 to 78% of the 
light emitted by the tubes 

E-C No. 70 is made of borosilicate glass, 
so it takes a goodly amount of corrosive 
atmosphere and thermal shock in stride 

E-C No. 70 meets all the many re- 
quirements of MIL-I-1690A—ships 

E-C No. 70 may be had in panels up to 
28” in width, up to 48” in length. 

Sull more may be learned about E-( 
No. 70 by posting the coupon. 
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Zone State 
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Manufacturers’ Literature Supplement 


A bibliography of currently available technical brochures 


dealing with materials, methods, components and machines 


Materiais—Metails 


1. Stainless Steel Gage Blocks. The DoAll Company. 
Brochure describes stainless steel gage blocks and gives 
information about the available sets, grades and prices. 
2, Aluminum Bronze Alloy. Ampco Metal, Inc. Ampco 
Welding News describes a new aluminum bronze alloy 
that resists stress-corrosion cracking. Other articles in- 
clude: the repair welding of drop forge hammer guides; 
the overlaying of automotive trim molding dies; and the 
fabrication of office furniture. 


3. Stainless Steel Tubing. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
34 pp. Booklet gives details on the various sizes, grades, 
design data, corrosion resistance, and other information. 
25 tables are included, along with photographs and other 
drawings and data 


Materials—-Plastics 


1. Mylar Paper Capacitors. Plastic Capacitors, Inc. Cata- 
log sheets including graphs, illustrations, life data, sizes 
and other technical information are available on Mylar 
paper capacitors and metallized Mylar capacitors. 


5. Flame-retardant Laminated Plastics. Taylor Fibre 
Company. Bulletin describes two new copper-clad, flame- 
retardant laminated plastics called Fireban 321-R (with 
rolled copper foil) and Fireban 321-E (with electrolytically 
deposited copper foil). 


6. Insurok Laminated Plastics. The Richardson Company. 
8 pp. Catalog covers Insurok laminated plastic sheets, rods, 
tubes, and fabricated parts, their grades, properties, and 
izes. It provides engineering data, product descriptions 
and uses for the laminates. 


7. Plasties Table of Properties. Cadillac Plastic & Chem- 
ical Company. Table shows significant physical, electrical, 
chemical and optical properties of nine thermoplastic ma- 
terials. Materials covered are acrylics, acetate, butyrate, 
Teflon and Kel-F fluorocarbons, nylon, polyethylene and 
vinyls. Data is compiled from test reports submitted by 
manufacturers. 


8. Polypenco Industrial Plastics. Polymer Corporation. 
16 pp. Booklet outlines properties, applications and avail- 
abilities of Polypenco nylon, Teflon, Fluorosint TFE base 
resin, Nylaflow nylon tubing and braided hose, Nylasint 
sintered parts, Nylatron molding powders, specialty nylon 
formulations and the Whirlclad coating system. 
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9. Textolite Industrial Laminates. General Electric. 16 pp. 
Catalog lists Textolite industrial laminated plastic sheets, 
tubes and rods. It also lists applications, special features, 
detailed characteristics and sizes available in over 50 
grades. 


Methods 


10. Custom Molded Plastics. Chicago Molded Products 
Corp. Brochure includes value analysis check list, case 
histories including purchasing and design analysis and 
performances, and characteristics, properties and uses of 
plastic sheet and film. 


11. Silvercel Batteries. Yardney Electric Corp. 8 pp. Bul- 
letin contains technical data on three new Silvercel bat- 
teries for the missile field. It describes the battery system 
in general and lists electrical, physical, environ-metal and 
typical application characteristics and discharge curves. 


12. Superalloys by Vacuum Induction Melting. Metals Di- 
vision, Kelsey-Hayes Company. 36 pp. Brochure describes 
the process which produces alloys for aircraft and missiles. 
It discusses present and future applications of superalloys, 
and photos illustrate the production techniques and equip- 
ment used. 


13. Fireproofing System. Columbia Acoustics and Fire- 
proofing Company. 4 pp. Bulletin describes Cafco Blaze- 
Shield fireproofing system for decks, ceilings, beams, 
girders and columns. Contains installation drawings, U.L. 
test data and ratings and typical specifications. 


14. Application of Coating Compounds. Conforming Mat- 
rix Corp. Brochure describes method of application of 
coating compounds to small articles, such as electrical 
and electronic compounds at a rate of 4,000 per hour. It 
tells how sprayable resinous compositions, such as epoxy 
compounds, can be used to completely form a light, tight 
seal for selenium diodes. 


15. Electric Transmission Systems. Instrument Division, 
International Register Company. 4 pp. Brochure describes 
Acragage Electric Transmission Systems for remote pres- 
sure reading and maximum or minimum signals at one 
or more locations. It describes uses in chemical or petro- 
chemical plants, power plants, oil refining, food process- 
ing and other applications. 


16. Feedwater Quality Control. Graver Water Condition- 
ing Company. 12 pp. Technical reprint, “Research Prob- 
lems Relating to Production and Quality Control of Ultra- 
pure Feedwater for Eddystone Station” presents the re- 
sults of investigations undertaken as part of the Eddy- 








“When we talked about 
the Plan person-to-person, 


participation jumped 30%!” 
se ae eA 


te ne edt ape Pal? eee 


In our company we've made the Payroll Savings 
Plan available for some time. I thought, naturally, 
that we had a large participation. But when I 
checked up a few weeks ago | discovered that 
only about 22% of our people were making use 
of the Plan. It’s so easy to say, “Sure, this is a 
fine idea, and I'll sign up next payday.’ 


What our people needed was someone to ex- 
plain this convenient savings plan in person; 
someone to show them that just signing the card 
would put this fine thrift program into automatic 
operation. They needed somebody to invite 
them to start right now. 


When I contacted our State Savings Bonds 
Director, he helped us set up a thorough, in- 
formative canvass of everybody on our staff. As 
a result more than 30% additional employees 
signed up for this easy, systematic way to buy 
U.S. Savings Bonds, regularly. 


Perhaps your organization, too, has a large 
percentage of employees who have never been 
invited to combine patriotism with basic thrift 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. Companies 
with high employee participation are enthusiastic 
about its benefits in terms of lower employee 
turnover, better safety records, and the satis- 
faction engendered by helping large numbers to 
contribute to our Nation’s Peace Power. The 
greater your employee participation, the more 
substantial your company benefits will be. Con- 
tact your State Savings Bonds Director for 
prompt, practical help in spreading Payroll 
Savings information, person-to-person, 
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Manufacturer's Literature 


tone research program into production and quality con 
trol of ultra-pure condensate feedwater for Eddystone 


Station. 
Misceilaneous 


17. Marine Hydraulics. Denison Engineering Division, 
American Brake Shoe Company. 12 pp. Brochure outlines 
the use of hydraulic pumps, motors and valves for com 


mercial and military marine use. 


18. Lighting Fixtures. Heifetz Company. 64 pp. Catalog 
includes photographs, drawings and specifications of light 


ing fixture 


19. Corrosion Resistance Chart. OPW-Jordan. 4 pp. Chart 
lists over 150 different chemicals and their recommended 
isage with ductile iron, iron, steel, 316 and 304 stainless 
steel, monel, bra bronze, copper, aluminum and plastisol 
ti 


20. Rolling Steel Doors. Rolling Steel Door Division, R. C 
Mahon Company. 16 pp. Maintenance and parts manual 
for Mahon’s doors includes sections on typical door con 
struction features, inspection periods, door adjustments 
and continuing maintenance procedures, and _ illustrates 


all door components, and mechanical and power operators 


21. Gasoline Driven Electric Plants. D. W. Onan & Sons 
Inc. 4 pp. Folder lists entire line of Onan gasoline engine- 
driven electric generating plants. Includes specifications 
and chart of representative models. 

22. Magnetic Performance. Magnetic Metals Company. 
24 pp. Bulletin gives design data, test data and magneti- 
zation curves for centricores, stamped ring cores, and 
precision die-cut DU laminated cores. 

23. Acid Gold-Plating Process. Sel-Rex Corp. 6 pp. Tech- 
nical paper describes metallurgical properties, operational 
data, and uses of a patented acid-type industrial gold elec- 
troplating formulation, trademarked Autronex. Deposit 
characteristics, corrosion resistance, equipment require 
ments, solution makeup and maintenance, gold consump- 
tion, trouble shooting, analytical procedures, metal content 
chart, are all given in outline. 


24. Sealless “Canned” Pumps. Chempump Division, Fos- 
toria Corp. 4 pp. Bulletin describes use of sealless “canned” 
pumps for leakproof service in high temperature ho 
water heating systems. 


Or 


25. Metering Pumps. Lapp Insulator Company, Inc. 28 


pp. Catalog describes use of Pulsafeeder metering pumps 


in process industries such as pulp and paper, petroleum, 
natural and propane gases, textiles, pharmaceuticals, ore 
flotation, filling operations, breweries, distilleries, as well 
as in rubber, food, and chemical applications. 


oF 


26. Round Chart Recorder-Controller. General Electric 
Company. 4 pp. Bulletin describes features, application, 
measureable parameters, and specifications for GE’s new 
line of round-chart single- and double-pen recorders. It 
includes dimensions and a list of available charts and 
cales. 

27. Hydro-Valve Line. J. E. Lonergan Company. 4 pp. 
Bulletin describes Hydro-Valve line for liquid service. It 
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gives details and specifications on sizes, capacities, ma- 
terials and other data. 


28. Radio Frequency Bridge. Wayne Kerr Corp. Bulletin 
describes features, specifications, principle of operation, 
performance, and gives applications of the Wayne Kerr 
B-601 multi-ratio bridge. 

20. Ultrasonic Thickness Testers. Branson Instruments, 
Inc. 8 pp. Bulletin describes two portable thickness testers 
which permit measurement of thickness from only one 
side of a variety of materials—metal, glass, plastic—by 
relating a variation in thickness to the change in resonant 
frequency. 


0. Air Directional Valves. Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany. Catalog lists 1172 different air directional valves. 
Fifty-five operators and nine basic valves are shown with 


dimensions, capacity, weight and J.I.C. Symbols. 


$1. Tabulating Punch. Data Processing Division Royal 
McBee. Style sheet illustrates step-by-step punching-tabu- 
lating and reading-tabulating operations of Keysort data 
processing device. 


32. Safety Hats and Caps. Willson Products Division, Ray- 
O-Vac Company. 8 pp. Booklet illustrates and describes 
complete line of Willson head protection equipment and 
describes the new Geodetic strap suspension which dissi- 
pates impact shock waves over a wide area of the head 
by fitting the “great circle” or “geodetic” lines of the head. 
33. Data Collecting System. Friden, Inc. Booklet describes 
Collectadata system which automatically channels infor- 
mation from numerous work stations to a central process- 
ing point. 


34. Straight Thread Ports. Hannifin Company. Bulletin 
covers benefits derived from the use of Straight Thread 
cylinder ports. It also contains table for determining 
proper Straight Thread port sizes for 1'2” through 8” 
bore cylinders. 

35. Chemical Processing Facilities. Chemical Products 
Div., Chemetron Corp. 12 pp. Brochure discusses company’s 
Crestwood plant facilities and research laboratory, includ- 
ing buildings, equipment, and installed utilities. Processes 
are listed. 


36. Miniature Accelerometers. Columbia Research Labo- 
ratories. 2 pp. Bulletin describes a new line of true com- 
pression accelerometers for use in applications where size 
and weight are critical factors. It includes data and illus- 
trations on features of these crystal accelerometers and 
lists complete electrical and physical specifications of 
Models 200 and 201. 


37. Die-Cast Zine Alloy. Gries Reproducer Corp. Bulletin 
describes recent additions to the line of zine die-cast find- 
ings for the clothing, leather goods, accessories and jew- 
elry industries. 


38. Sensing Devices. Dynapar Corp. 24 pp. Application 
Data Book describes use of transistorized digital preset 
counters, process controllers, and Roto-pulsers and other 
sensing devices which are used to provide precise numer- 
ical readout and actuation of automatic control functions. 


















































MANUFACTURERS’ 
LITERATURE 


This popular service for INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN’S readers makes available copies 
of technical literature of wide interest. 

To request any of the bulletins listed 
on the preceding pages, just use the pre- 
paid postal cards. The brochures are 
divided into general categories to make 
it easier to find what you want. Any 
literature that interests you may be 
obtained by circling the appropriate 
numbers on one of the attached cards 
and dropping it in the mail. 


New Subscription Order Form 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


please enter my new subscription 


(C) 3 years tor $24.00 () 2 years for $18.00 [) 1 year tor $10.00 


title or position 
firm nome ... 
Please Check Type of Firm: [] Manufacturing [] Design Consulting 


Preducts Manufactured 


or Designed 
() home 
C) company 


[) Check enclosed 0) Bill my firm 


The ebove rates apply only to subscriptions in the U.S.A., Possessions end Canada. Add $2.00 per 


yeer for subscriptions addressed to countries of the Pan-American Union. Add $4.00 per year fer 
subscriptions to all other countries. 
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Please send the items circled above. 


(This card cannot be honored after May 1, 1960) 
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39. Silicone Products. General Electric. 8 pp. Guide to 
silicone products lists major product uses and benefits, 


such as anti-foam and release agents, lubricants, paper re- 
lease, cosmetics and polishes, masonry water-repellents, 
paint and paint additives, textile finishes, and electrical 


insulation. 


40. DC Power Supply Data. Dressen-Barnes Corp. 16 pp. in your 


Catalog contains complete specification data for every dc 
power supply in Dressen-Barnes’ standard line. Includes 


selection chart. product 


11. Spring-Loaded Thermocouple Adapter. Thermo Elec- with 

tric Co., Inc. 2 pp. Bulletin describes new spring-loaded 

bayonet-lock thermocouple adapter which converts any LAMBERT 
4%” or 1/16” diameter metal-sheathed thermocouple to a 

spring-loaded, bayonet-lock type with adjustable immer- 


don longi. engraving 


12. Custom Tool Facilities. Custom Tool and Mfg. Com 
pany. 8 pp. Brochure describes available plant facilities, 
with illustrations and photos showing the range of equip- that is actually 

ment and processes in use. Other photos show parts and cut into metal 

assemblies. can achieve a truly 
brilliant jewel finish 

and rich sculptured effect. 


Only ornamentation 


13. Paper Coating and Machine Fabrication. Charles Brun- 
ing Company, Inc. Booklet describes company’s manufac- 
turing and processing facilities for engineering, drafting, 
and drawing materials and machines. 


44. Thermal Design. Research Council Inc. Report de- 

scribes and analyzes thermal problems affecting electron cr ; 7 

tubes in modern electronic equipment. Applications of Sf, 

© ; ISSA AAS ENGRAVING 
Thermion, a thermal! analog tube, in evaluating and allevia- C11 / : 

ting these problems are presented. 





*Image Molders 


Out of a sea of 

design sketches 

comes the sharp imagery 

of a 3-D MODEL 

on which the eyes of 

the Gate Keepers 

can clearly focus 

regardless of the 

semantics of their diverse backgrounds. 


\ 


For a complete model design service 


*contact 
a. 2 e. Builders of scale models for industry 
atkins # & Sudbury, Mass., and Anaheim, Calif. 


G 
i» merrill Molders of reinforced plastics for industry 
J si Marlboro, Mass. 
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MEYERCORD 
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DRI-MARK is Meyer- 
cord’s newly perfected line 
of PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
signs and trade marks pro 
duced as durable Truck 
Signs, Window Signs, 
Nameplates and Product 
Markings. These startling 
new hilms include 


DRI-MARK 


DEcai — 


These high tensile strength 
PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
films and laminates give the 
greatest possible latitude 
and flexibility to the 
Meyercord line of products, 
adaptable to all of your sign 
needs . processed with 
Meyercord's own exclusive 
PRESSURE SENSITIVE ad- 
hesive and Meyercord’s in- 
plant Research, Art, Pro- 
duction and Service facili- 
ties. Remember, when it's 


DRI-MARK it's Meyexrcord! 





with MEYERCORD 


DRI-MARK COLORGARD 70 


VINYi a 


DRI-MARK ri 


WIRRO-tas _—* 
DRI-MARK 
Min 


im —- 


2 rr eee omy: Bye * 


al! Meyercord DRI MARK films are protected 

LORGARD 70 Meyercord s exclusive laboratory 

ed and pertected riear top coat the toughest 
juced for the Deca! and 


Whatever your sign needs, you owe it to yourself 


assist you in the proper selection of markings for 


; to investigate Meyercord’s complete line of products. 
DRI-MARK Our factory trained representatives will be glad te 
CLEAR wrusa® 


any particular requirement. Write today 


‘ 





the MEYERCORD co. 





Nept. C-%42, 5323 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill 
<A OEAR  lN 


FABRICATION wae 


Redesigned to 


Considerable costs were saved, plus improving 
appearance, by redesigning this seven-piece fab- 
ricated frame to a greatly simplified one-piece 
stamping. Spotwelding was eliminated. Exact 
duplication was achieved. 

Got a fabrication problem? Chances are it can 
be solved with short-run stampings using the D-R 
method of utilizing temporary tooling. Send your 
print and/or sample, plus quantity, for prompt 
quotation. No obligation. 


Bulletin F185 explains this highly efficient, specialized 
technique for cutting the work load and costs of metal 
fabricators. Send for it today. 


DAYTO 
S Masupac , 


1-Piece Stamping 
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C21719 Company 
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Classified Advertisements 
15¢ A WORD PER INSERTION, $5.00 MINIMUM PAYABLE 
IN ADVANCE. BOX ADDRESS COUNTS FIVE WORDS. 


POSITION WANTED 


Senton Desicner—Long successful career in design of ship and 
other transportation interiors, furniture, display, lighting and 
human engineering defense applications seeks responsible position 
with progressive industry or design firm. Box ID-277, INDUSTRIAL 
Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, New York 


Desicner—seeks teaching position in Design or related subjects at 
college or university level. Has B.S. and M.F.A. degrees, free lance 
background. Currently employed as corporate designer. Experi- 
enced in all phases of design. Resume upon request. Box ID-275, 
INDUSTRIAL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, New York 


INTERIOR DesicNer—Man with a soundly cultivated background in 
fine modern commercial and business interiors looks for a top 
level position. Broadly qualified in presentation, design, planning, 
detailing, contracting, administration and client relations. Regis- 
tered Architect, married, presentable, employed, New York. Box 
ID-278, InpusTRIAL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, New 
York 


Desicner—26—Presently employed as design director for leading 
furniture manufacturer, 3 years experience seeks position with 
future and challenge as designer for manufacturer or established 
design firm. Presently in Midwest, will relocate. Box ID-281, 
INDUSTRIAL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, New York 


Younc Executive SALesMAN—B.F.A. in Industrial Design, Design 
Office Ezperience, electronic training and inventive abilities, now 
representative of component manufacturer calling on top man- 
agement of firms making a wide range of products. Desires Sales 
position with Top Industrial Design Office. Box ID-283, INDUSTRIAL 
Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, New York 


INDUSTRIAL Desicner—A.S.1.D. Graduate designer, 10 years experi- 
ence, go getter, highly inventive, proven ability, presently em- 
ployed seeks greater challenge. Southwest preferred. Box ID-279, 
INDUSTRIAL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, New York 


Exhibition design researcher, script writer and coordinator top 
flight experience assembling all phases from graphics to models 
Will consider free-lance or permanent. Best references. Box 
ID-272, InpsstriaAL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, New 
York 


Mopet Maker—Specialize in models and experimental work. Wood, 
plastics and metals. Guaranteed workmanship. Write Box ID-284, 
InpuUSTRIAL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, New York 
Juntor Desicner—One year experience desires position with In- 
dustrial Design firm or manufacturer doing product design, dis- 
plays, space planning or models. Will do anything anywhere. Re- 
sume upon request. Box ID-286, Inpustriat Desicn, 18 East 50th 
Street, New York 22, New York 


HELP WANTED 


ARCHITECTURAL AND DesIGN PERSONNEL AGENCY—Muriet Feper—A 
personalized placement service for top level architects, designers, 
engineers, draftsmen, interior decorators, and home furnishing 
personnel. Selective contacts arranged in a confidential and pro- 
fessional manner. Interviews by appointment. 58 Park Avenue, 
New York. MU 3-2523 

HELEN HuTCHINS PERSONNEL AGENCY—Specialist Professional, Sales, 
Administrative Personnel for Industrial, Architectural, Interior 
Designers; Home Furnishings Manufacturers, Distributors, Stores, 
Publications, etc. Helen Hutchins’ long association with a leading 
industrial design organization insures intelligent screening. 767 
Lexington Avenue, New York. TE 8-3070. By appointment. 
Desicner—Building products, large national building materials 
company seeks fully experienced man of managerial caliber to 
take charge of planning, design and development of products for 
building. Will also work toward improvement of existing products 
and acquisition of new products. Must have degree in architec- 
ture, architectural engineering, civil engineering, or similar edu- 
cational background. Send complete resume to Box ID-276, INpUs- 
TRIAL Desicn, 18 East 50th Street, New York 22, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 





INDUSTRIAL DesicnerR—Product Design and Development Unit has 
position opening dealing with the functional styling of new and 
improved plumbing and heating product. Minimum requirements 
include a B.A. degree in industrial design and five or more years 
experience in the design of manufactured products. Please submit 
resume and salary requirements to: Personnel administrator, 
Research Department, Plumbing and Heating Division, American- 
Standard Corporation, 834 E. Broadway, Louisville 4, Kentucky 


CREATIVE Propuct Desicner: We have an opening for a young, 
resourceful product designer. Good opportunity. Salary commen- 
surate with ability. Our employees know about this advertise- 
ment. Send resume to Box ID-280, Inpustriat Desicn, 18 East 50th 
Street, New York 22, New York 


Index to Advertisers 
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Tayi 
TALENT 


demonstrated 
by 

LAMBERT 

on your 

shell samples 


Write for beautifully 
illustrated brochure 

— or send us 

several shell samples 

and we will ornament them 
r) Male mote)-) le) ame)e)ifes-)a lela m 


i ) ] 
Samberl, NGRAVING CO.,INC. ATTLEBORO, MASS 


for new ideas in 
coated fabrics 
and simulated 
leathers to keep 
pace with new 


product designs 


OPEN INVITATION, WITHOUT OBLIGATION: 


Bring your case covering problems to us — 
drop them in our laps. We promise you a 
pleasant surprise when you examine the solu- 
tions we have to offer. No obligation, of 
course, for our creative recommendations. 


One phone call brings you a background of 
34 years of creative service. 


SPring 7-3140 


APES 


Apex Coated Fabrics, Inc., 12-16 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 





NUMBER FIFTY-FOUR IN A SERIES: CONTEMPORARY THINKING ON DESIGN 


MANAGEMENT LOOKS AT DESIGN 


Three 


major forces in our economy today 


demand the constant application of sound 


principles of industrial design to keep pace 
with packaging progress: 1. intensified re- 
Né arch, which is continuously broade ning CON - 
petition and the choice of available materials 
and methods; 2. the need to offset inflation- 
ary factors with greater economies in Pe ry 
step of manufacture and distribution; 3. the 
American public’s insistence On ever more 


convenience int every product and service. 


William C, Stolk, President 


{merican Can Company 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN monthly review 


of form and technique in designing for industry, 
regularly covers a field regarde d as vital by such 
industrialists as Mr. William C. Stolk. INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN provides an authoritative, continuing report 
on product design applications, materials and acces- 


Sories, 


PUBLICATION 


For Your Calendar 


March 1-2. “Workshop in Optical Tooling Methods in Manu- 
facturing.” March 3-4. “Metal Forming for Tomorrow’s 
Manufacturing.” Seminars sponsored by the American So- 
ciety of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers. Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 


March 6-9. Fifth National Electrical Industries Show. New 
York Coliseum, New York. 


March 6-9. Gas Turbine Power and Hydraulic Conference, 
sponsored by the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 


neers. Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


March 8-9. “Problems of Machining Space Age Metals.” 
Seminar sponsored by the American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers. Sheraton Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


March 8-11. Seventh Annual Western Convention and Pro- 
fessional Audio Equipment Exhibit, sponsored by the Audio 
Engineering Society. Alexandra Hotel, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 


March 14-18. Sixteenth Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Corrosion Engineers and the 1960 Corrosion 


Show. Dallas, Texas. 


March 21-24. Institute of Radio Engineers Show. New York 
Coliseum, New York. 


March 28-30. Advertising Essentials and National Sales 
Aids Show. Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 


March 29-31. American Power Conference sponsored by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Sherman Hotel, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


March 30-April 3. Science and Industry Show. Berkshire 
Hall, Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Connecti- 
cut. 

April 4-7. 


sponsored by the American Management Association. Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Twenty-ninth National Packaging Exposition, 
J } 


April 4-7. Atomic Exposition. New York Coliseum, New 
York. 


April 5-7. 1960 Spring Conference of the Building Research 
Institute. Statler Hilton Hotel, New York City. 


April 5-June 5. Victoriana Exhibition. Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


April 8-9. Annual meeting of the Industrial Design Educa- 
tion Association. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


April 9-16. Third Annual Exhibition and awards dinner of 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Art Directors Club. Sheraton-Dallas 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


April 11-12. Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Inter- 
Society Color Council. Philadelphia Museum College of Art, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


April 16-24. Fourth International Automobile Show. New 
York Coliseum, New York. 


April 18-19. Third Annual Conference on Automatic Tech- 
niques. Cleveland-Sheraton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


April 20. Plastics Technical Conference, sponsored by the 
North Texas Section of the Society of Plastic Engineers 
Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas. 


April 20. Sixteenth Annual Quality Control ‘( linic, spon 


sored by the Rochester Society for Quality Control. Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 





conversation... 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SELECTS FORTICEL 


How do you improve a masterpiece of function like the telephone? One way is to 
add color, and thus turn it into a thing of beauty as well. @ That’s what General Telephone has done for 

the benefit of its millions of subseribers—selecting Celanese Forticel to create the transformation. 

@ Color is but one of the advantages that Forticel brings to precision products such as the telephone. 
This superbly-surfaced plastic is also tough and form retentive. It molds beautifully and fast, and it is 
free of objec tionable odor. Manufacturers and product designers who have used Forticel have 
discovered its many superior characteristics. @ Celanese Plastics Company, a Division of 
Celanese Corporation of America, Dept. 116-C.744 Broad Street, Newark 2. New Jersey. 


Canadian Affiliate vachiat er Company Limited, Montreal, 1 to, Van er 
Ea por es wel Co snd Pan Ameel Co., In 180 Madieon Avenue, Ne York l6 


Forticel...a CC. Plauesce plastic 





FORECAST: There's a world of aluminum in the wonderful world of tomorrow...where 


the singing music of your leisure time will come from treasure chests of shimmering 


aluminum...aluminum that mirrors the designer’s genius and the artist’s virtuosity... 
aluminum that shapes to the craftsman’s skills...aluminum that endows any cabinet- 
work with the soft, warm luster of burnished moonstones. Aluminum Company of 


America, Pittsburgh. 


PHERE, A STEREOPHONIC INSTRUMENT DESIGNED FOR THE ALCOA COLLECTION BY LESTER BEALL. PHOTOGRAPHED BY RICHARD RUTLEDGE 
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